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SPIRITUAL THRIFT: NUMBER TWO: HELPING 
TO DEVELOP DEMOCRACY WITH NA- 


TURE’S AID THROUGH THE WOODCRAFT 
LEAGUE: BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


WOULD like to list the Four Great Needs of American 
character as Thrift, Reverence, Social Loyalty and Simple 
Pleasures. Although these characteristics are lacking in 
the main with our people, strangely enough they are the 
human essentials of a democracy. We have moved so 
rapidly in America from the pioneer to the millionaire that 
we have not taken time to be careful and economical along 

the way. We have even forgotten that nature herself teaches us 

thrift, and so I believe that the best way to learn thrift is out in the 
woods. 


One of the purposes of the Woodcraft League is to instruct the 
young people in the economy that all people living close to nature 
are bound to have. If you know nature intimately, if you know how 
to live with her in peace and comfort, you will find that you have 
learned much that is practical, wholesome, economical—hence demo- 
cratic. I believe too, that once you have studied the “Twelve Laws 
for Regulation of Life,” the ““T'welve Secrets of the Woods,” that you 
will not only know the value of courage, of silence, of reverence but 
you will realize beyond words the inestimable blessing of thrift. I 
believe that in the Woodcraft League our boys and girls learn not 
only the wisdom of economy, the stupidity of extravagance, but they 
learn a spiritual thrift, they realize that in a simple outdoor life they 
are saving the beauty and understanding of nature for their whole 
existences. 

In fact the Woodcraft League has no finer purpose than saving 
nature for the young people of this country; bringing back to them 
the love of spring-time, the consciousness of bird-calls, the intimacy 
with flowers and vegetables, the wonder of day-dawn and mist, the 
joy of close association with nature at noon and mid-night. Thus 
the principal object of the training of the Woodcraft League is to 
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SPIRITUAL THRIFT 


develop manhood and womanhood in the spirit as well as the body by 
taking the individual through the experiences of the race. 

People cannot live for the utmost that is in them without child- 
hood memories born of some association with nature. And so I 
believe that the great need of this nation, thrift, is best brought about 
by living in the open where children learn to become self-supporting, 
self-confident, self-developing. In a practical way the spirit of thrift 
is very solidly fixed in minds of children who are camping, when 
each member of a group has in turn to be the sanitation or garbage 
officer, the wood and water man, the commissary, and the keeper of 
the fire. 

And what greater spiritual thrift can there be than the aim of 
the Woodcraft League to gather and preserve the charming songs, 
the games, the dances, the legends of the woodland? Not because of 
scientific interest in these things, but for the sheer enjoyment of them. 
There is just as much thrift in preserving beauty as in cutting down 
physical needs. And we aim to conserve in our young people the 
power to enjoy all simple and imaginative things. So in the Council 
Ring of the Woodcraft League the symbolism is not for the sake of 
the symbolism, but for the value in a four-fold development of body, 
brain, spirit and social instinct. 


WISH you could see our Woodcraft children gathered around 
I that blessed old blaze of the Council Fire with its magic entering 

into their souls and playing on their primitive instincts. You 
would soon get back your own reverence for the sky and the things 
of the spirit. While the very nature of these ceremonies precludes 
the possibility of anything but the simplest pleasures, I have never 
seen the purpose of it fail. And the result of this life close to nature 
appears very quickly in the individual child as it will more slowly in 
the race. 

When we find a strongly rooted instinct in youth we turn it to 
account in the Woodcraft League, and surely this is thrift. The 
love of glory is the stimulus to achievement. The desire to initiate 
new members is officially recognized and turned to helpful and safe 
channels. Also we make use of the all-powerful gang instinct in 
the young and through it we establish the sound basis of social loyality. 

If you teach children the joy of simple pleasures you have done 
much in the way of thrift for the nation. As a rule the American 
youth out for a holiday says, “Give me some money, dad, I want to 
have some fun.” The French or Russian child on a festival day will 
find his simple pleasures springing from his own heart in song or 
dance or play. All American children could do the same with guid- 
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ance,—a special field of the Woodcraft League is to show them 
how. 

Folk dances, story telling, songs and games this country has in 
abundance; some imported from abroad but not a few native to 
America, although we do not fully realize how rich we are in folklore. 


I feel that in no other educational organization in this country 
today is there a greater appreciation of the value of thrift to a nation, 
or a greater effort to instill it in the youth of the nation. We want 
our young people to live simply, to enjoy simply, to work and play 
simply. We want health for them and happiness, staunchness of 
body and mind and soul, and we believe that this is the real description 
of the youth of a democracy. I am sure that only from Nature can 
our children in the biggest sense learn reticence, courage, unselfish- 
ness, obedience, the sacredness of truth, deference, interest in work and 
perhaps above all, the true joy of being alive. These things which 


should be fundamental in every life are made fundamental in the 
Woodcraft League life. 


How many young girls do you know who could take care of them- 
selves if suddenly left alone in the woods, who could feed themselves, 
make their own beds, build their own fires, wake happily to see the 
dawn come through the tree-tops and sleep soundly through wind and 
rain? Has any girl the right start in life who has not this much self- 


sufficiency? Should not such a training be an important part of her 
education? 


T was Woodcraft that really constructed man out of brutish ma- 

terial, that set the four-legged hairy brute on his hind legs and made 

aman of him. There were two or three well-marked epochs during 
this change. The first, no doubt, was when man achieved missile 
weapons so he could kill the prey or the foe that was out of reach, 
and with less risk to himself. 

But the greatest event of all was when he discovered Fire. No 
doubt, by accident; yes, and many times by accident, before he real- 
ized what it could do for him. Up to that time, man had hidden in 
dark, damp caves or sat shivering in the trees all night looking down 
in fear and trembling at the shining eyes in the bushes, waiting for 
him to come down so he might provide them a meal. 

But the fire, the Blessed Fire, when it was his, made a mighty 
change. 

For some strange reason, the beasts were afraid of it. He, him- 
self, was a little afraid of it. It was mystery; a terror; but it warmed, 
comforted, protected him. It was a beacon from afar; and to its 
friendly glare his kind could come. The shining eyed enemies were 
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in the bushes near by, but dared not approach; so that the Fire became 
to him a symbol of brotherhood, safety, comfort and counsel. 


F course, I realize that a number of these tests which the Wood- 
() craft Girls pass as they move on from one achievement to 
another will be regarded as unimportant or as superfluous and 
possibly no one is absolutely essential, for what we are seeking is not 
to teach facts, not to cram more statements into the weary storehouse 
of youth’s brain, but to enrich the imagination, to set a higher standard 
on pure enjoyment, to bring an understanding of the real humanities 
into the life of youth; in other words, to form the character of our 
young people, to do it unconsciously so far as the young people are 
concerned, and instead of preaching or moralizing or punishing, to so 
open the minds and hearts of the American youth that the real things 
of life will be sought after eagerly and become so fundamental in the 
character that life itself must inevitably be molded along richer lines, 
touch higher ideals. I do not believe that you can mold character 
through words; it must be done through deeds, and constructive 
development of the youth of America seems to me rather more im- 
portant than the reformation of the youth because of lack of con- 
structive training. A wise general does not attack Gibraltar in front, 
but from the side or rear. The indirect attack is usually strongest. 
So also we say little about our national failings, but offer alluring 
activities that shall ultimately root these failings out. What is the 
strongest force we know—is it not love in its big sense—attraction? 
We use that. Our people are wastefully destructive in dealing with 
the things of natural beauty about us. We do not preach about this 
folly; we attack Gibraltar in the rear, we teach the love of the thing 
that is wasted and thus on the strongest basis of all, in matters of the 
spirit, we establish a gentle and lasting Thrift. 
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THE GRANDMERE AND COSETTE: 
L. THOMPSON 


mE comes not, my fair brother Jean; 
Grandmere your eyes are wet! 
“I see the blazing rifles gleam. 

' m PN Go milk the cow, Cosette! 

Ray =o 

stot 143 “Christ of the Cross! your father fell, 
Our Jean is fighting yet! 

The chance of war—ah none can tell, 

Go milk the cow, Cosette.” 


“There isno cow! ‘There is no barn! 
Grandmere your eyes are wet!” 

The Grandmere told her beaded charm,— 
“Go milk the cow, Cosette! 


“He lost a leg! He lost an arm, 
At Metz, your Grandsire, pet:— 
God will not let our Jean take harm, 
Go milk the cow, Cosette!” 


The fragment of a home had they, 
Her mind it wandered yet; 


Jean fell at Somme. Alas the day! 
Go milk the cow, Cosette!” 


(Near Pompierre) 





























































PANSIES — ‘‘THAT’S FOR 
THOUGHTS ”: A MUCH. 
LOVED FLOWER OF MANY 


NAMES: BY ELOISE ROOR. 
BACH 


OVABLE and winning in a womanly sort of way is 
the Heartsease or Pansy. Roguish and saucy as a 
laughing boy is the gay little Ladies Delight or viola. 
Modest and sweet as a wee little girl, is the blue wood- 
land violet. These three bewitching members of the 
charming viola family are endowed with such human- 
ly appealing little faces that the gruffest and most 

callous of mortals cannot but cheer up and soften a bit at sight of 

them. Fragrant, velvety-soft, and bright as the colors of an artist’s 


palette, these hardy, good natured, earth-loving plants are universal 
favorites. 














England’s most famous poet called the pansy, “Love-in-Idleness” 
and “Cupid’s Flower.” “Johnny-Jump-Up” and “None-so-Pretty,” 
our New England ancestors named the violas, while every synonym of 
sweetness and modesty has been bestowed upon the gentle violet. If 
fancy slumbers in any mind it invariably awakens at the sight of any 
member of the viola family. Children reach out for them as to a 
merry-faced play fellow, old folks smile when they catch sight of them 
and dream of youthful days, while garden-makers of all ages and 
nationalities count on them to bring beauty to their spring borders 
and to gaily carpet the ground all summer under shrubs that have 
shed their petals. They are hardy as little animals, dancing happily 
through April storms, stoically enduring summer’s heat (if given a cup 
of fresh water). Rough winds do not greatly disturb them because 
they grow close to the earth and bow their heads pliably. Though they 
prefer above all things to live in a cool nook, still they do not sulk in a 
sunny spot. 

Gerarde, that revered herbalist whom writers upon gardens or 
flowers cannot resist quoting (because he says so exactly what we all 
would like to be able to say, but lack the gift), describes the Hearts- 
ease as early as fifteen hundred and eighty-seven, under the name of 
Viola Tricolor, thus, “The flouers in form and figure like the violet, 
and for the most part of the same Bignesse, of three sundry colours, 
purple, yellow and white or blew, by reason of the beauty and braverie 
of which colours they are very pleasing to the eye, for smell they have 
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little or none.” And of violets he says, “There be made of them gar- 
lands for the head, nosegaies and poesies, which are delightfull to looke 
on and pleasant to smell to, speaking nothing of their appropriate 
vertues: yea, gardens themselves receive by these the greatest ornament 
of all chiefest beautie and most gallant grace, and the recreation of the 
minde which is taken thereby cannot but be very good and honest; 
for they admonish and stir up a man to that which is comelie and 
honest, for floweres through their beautie, variety of colour, and ex- 
quisite form, do bring to a liberale and gentlemanly minde the remem- 
brance of honestie, comelinesse, and all kindes of vertues.” 


HE pansy (from pensée) is a native of Europe and originally 

was smaller, smooth, unassuming and of a plain but lovely blue, 

purple and yellow. But horticulturists have recently touched it 
with their magic and from its triune nature created myriads of rich 
variations, increased its size, fluted its petals and made it a richer 
velvet. The Giant Trimardeau (named in honor of the noted French 
horticulturist), is a strain showing superb minglings of rich royal 
blues, purples and golds as well as delicate pastel derivations of the 
primitive colors, in plain tints, or rimmed and veined in contrasting 
shades. Some midnight-purples are so deep as to be almost black. 
They are all vigourous, strong and of compact growth. For border- 
ing a path they are unexcelled, when diversity of color is desired. 


They are the great show plants of spring gardens, the display plant 
of park wardens. Pansies bloom as debonairly in tenement tin cans as 
in a queen’s palace and accommodate themselves to city window-boxes 
or suburban door-yards as cheerily as to country gardens. 
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PANSIES 


Pansies like the violets, prefer shady places and a moist atmos- 
phere, in other words they do their best in conditions such as their 
woodland relatives prefer. ‘Though they will thrive out in the full 
sun, for nothing can daunt their spirit, they do not reach their greatest 
perfection of size, color and length of stem save in a cool, moist nook 
dappled with sun and shade. During blooming season they must be 
given an abundance of water; without it they cannot perfect their 
petals. 


Most people buy pansy plants in the early spring because they are 
not forehanded enough to raise them from seed. ‘This is easy to do 
and for just a few cents, a yard full of pansies can be had. Spring 
sowings in the garden must be made very early so that the plants may 
be well rooted before the hot summer. Seed sown in February in a 
cold frame are large enough to set out in May. Pansies are easily 
propagated from cuttings. The new shoots should be divided from the 
old plant in September. ‘These cuttings can be planted thickly to- 
gether in boxes of sand and set in a sunny window or put in a cold 
frame, watered occasionally and given a little air on mild days. 
Thus at no cost and very little trouble pansies for the second season 
can be had from the same plants that generously bloomed the year 
before. 


Very few gardeners know the names of the different varieties of 
pansies because they are legion, and distinguishing marks are extreme- 
ly difficult to determine. The chief differences are in color combina- 
tions. The forms are not so varied. Strains mingle easily so it is 
difficult to keep true to stock. Seeds often revert to type, so the only 
sure method of propagating is by cutting. English Snow and Snow- 
flake are two wonderful white varieties, Butterfly Mammoth (as may 
be guessed) is wonderfully marked, Madame Perret shows many 
shades of red from light rose to dark purple, Giant Adonis is blue, 
Golden Queen a pure yellow, Lord Beaconsfield purple-violet shading 
to lavender and white. Faust is an intense black, President Carnot 
white with a large violet blotch on each petal, Psyche violet-purple 
with white. 


\ T the recent International Flower Show held in New York, the 


pansy displays were one of the centers of interest. They were 


arranged to show the magnitude of each flower, by placing 
single blossoms in rows covering a space of ten square feet. The 
pansies were judged on size and diversity of color. A number of 
private as well as professional growers competed for the honor of 
carrying off the first prize, and as the crowd passed row after row 
of the smiling flower faces up-turned to meet the glances of their 
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PANSIES THRIVE BENEATH RHODODENDRONS, LI- 
LACS, PEONIES, OR ANY OTHER SHRUB, THEREFORE 
OCCUPY AN UNUSUAL PLACE IN GARDEN ECONOMY, 
RENDERING A SERVICE OF GREAT VALUE. 








GIANT RUFFLED PANSIES RUN THE CHROMATIC SCALE OF 
BLUES, VIOLETS AND PURPLES. THEY ARE STRIKINGLY 
VEINED, FLASHILY RIMMED, OR BRILLIANTLY SPLOTCHED 
IN CONTRASTING COLORS. THEIR PETALS ARE VELVETY 
SOFT, AND RUMPLED LIKE A LADY’S SHIRRED BONNET. 





























SNOWFLAKE, GIANT 
ADONIS AND GOLDEN 
QUEEN ARE THE NAMES 
OF THE PLAIN-TINTED 
PANSIES SHOWN AT 
THE LEFT: THEY ARE 
NOT SO BRILLIANTLY 
MARKED AS SOME 
OTHER VARIETIES. 








MASTERPIECE IS A 
STRAIN PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL RUFFLED 
FLOWERS OF LARGE 
SIZE AND BRILLIANCY: 
PANSIES SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT ARE OF 
THIS VARIETY AND 
GROW WELL OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

































VIOLAS OR TUFTED 
PANSIES, THOUGH SMAI 
LER THAN THE PANS) 
PROPER, BLOOM MORE 
LUXURIANTLY: THE 
FLOWERS SHOW FORTH 
MANY BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
BUT NOT SUCH STRIKING 
CONTRASTS AS THE 
PANSY: THEIR PETALS 
ARE NOT SO VELVETY YET 
THEY ARE FINER FOR 
PLANTING IN MASSES, IN 
SUNNY PLACES AND IN 
HARDY BORDERS, THAN 
THE PANSIES: THEIR 
FACES LOOK UP SHYLY, 
WHILE THE PANSIES FACE 
THE GROUND. 














PANSIES 


human admirers, it seemed as if there was not a color known to earth 
or sky that was not represented. Fancy could not conceive more 
wonderful blends of bronzes, golds, blues and purples, or more strik- 
ing contrast or daring combinations than were displayed in the five- 
petaled blossoms. In some cases the three lower petals were dark 
and the upper two light tints of the same shade, in others this was 
just reversed, the three lower petals were light and the two upper 
were dark, so that the bright little faces seemed to be wearing a hood. 
Brilliant indeed would be the pen that could worthily describe the 
glory of their coloring. 

Violas or tufted pansies are hybrids and are often confused with 
the true pansy. Violas are bushy in habit, blossom more freely than 
the pansy and are of smaller size. Propagation is the same as for 
the pansy. ‘They are especially in demand for bedding because of 
their energetic habit of blooming. They are not to be ranked with 
the pansy as an exhibition flower, because they lack the velvety rich- 
ness and the size. But they are without peer for massed garden 
effects and will thrive in places where pansies would languish. 
Tufted pansies or Viola Cornuta are to be preferred for indoor 
arrangement because of their longer stems and because their faces 
look up at one more brightly. Pansies coyly face the ground and 
as a rule when used within the home are arranged in flat bowls 
instead of tall vases. Good varieties of violas are the blue and white 
Perfection, the pure yellow Gold-cup, pink Rosea and the dark blue 
Admiration. 

Pansies and violas are coming to be recognized as valuable win- 
dow-box flowers for the city. About the time the first warm spring 
days come florists display, in most tempting fashion, flats of pan- 
sies in full bloom. These are to be had for a small sum varying 
between five and ten cents a root. People gather about these bright- 
faced flowers like bees about a hive and carry home with them what- 
ever their purses can afford, from one small plant for their window- 
sill to a dozen for their window-box. By keeping the blossoms well 
picked and by generously watering the earth in the cool of the eve- 
ning, pansies will continue to bloom for the entire summer. Most 
people forget to water them, a slight they are quick to resent. 


HOUGH the pansies and violas in their present gorgeous evo- 
lution are wonderful to behold, still they do not appeal to the 
true flower lover as do the pale little white woodland violets, 

the saucy little yellow ones or the fragrant deep blue violets that 
appear with the blue birds upon New England’s hills. With the 
increase of garden knowledge which is sweeping our land has come 
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an awakening to the beauty of our wild flowers. Many people who 
are fortunate enough to possess large estates are making a specialty 
of preserving our wild flowers. They not only preserve those they 
find growing on their estate but give them such protection and care 
that they multiply rapidly. They divide the roots or save the seed 
and thus in three or four years’ time a patch of woodland violets, 
blue bells or columbine increases to many times its size. These peo- 
ple have found out that the most beautiful garden effects are pro- 
duced by colonies of plants instead of one or two lonesome specimens 
scattered here and there among a mixed company of their flowers. 
Our native pansies and violets produce some of the most beautiful 
of all wild flower garden pictures. It is all right to have beds of 
brilliant hybrid pansies where they may dazzle the eye of the beholder 
in some showy division of the garden. But they must not be allowed 
to drive out their exquisite native relations. 

Spring comes to the city in the wagons of flower venders. Some 
bright day, before even the park trees have begun to show a faint 
tint of green, flower merchants pass up and down the streets calling 
“Sweet Pansies.” From lofts and office buildings winter-bound work- 
ers pour toward the flower carts and return with a pot of pansies 
that is given a place of honor upon work table or office desk. Some- 
thing electric seems to radiate from that huddled bunch of bright 
pansy faces. The whole room is immediately sweeter. Fingers fly 
faster and dull brains quicken because of their presence. Pansies 
above all other flowers, perhaps, radiate cheer, inspire laughter and 
restore the unhappy to Joyousness. 


FRAGMENT: BY DIMOND CRISP 


UTSIDE the world 

Is working, fighting, hurrying, 
And I? 
I sit aloft by the window 
Singing in the sunlight. 


Below are men toiling 

Roughly shouting and banging 
Making anew the street 

And I? 

I am reaching out with eager hands 
For the white butterfly 

Passing my window. 








AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM: THE 
NEED OF MINUTE MEN OF THE 
SOIL: BY VIVIAN BURNETT 


HE country needs Minute Men of the Soil—Minute 

Women, and Minute Children, too. They are needed 

as a front rank in a new kind of defense—agricultural 

defense—and quite as direly needed as those tall and 

stalwart patriots were needed who hurried from ham- 

let and farm to form, at Lexington, the first thin line 

of opposition that began the war that set this country free. 

How many of us have the true Minute Man spirit, and 

are ready on a moment’s notice to give our services to our country 

in whatever direction they are required? To-day, the big service 
we can all render our country is in food-production. We cannot 

all be agricultural regulars. We have other work that calls upon 

us, but there are few of us who have not, or cannot with a little 
effort make the space in our day which will enable us to become effec- 
tive Minute Men, or even Half-hour men in the agricultural army. 
A thousand Paul Reveres should carry this thought throughout the 
country, rousing a sleeping citizenry to the fact that there is a real 
service they can easily render to the nation, and that the present situa- 
tion points the finger with no tremor of uncertainty at every one of 
us and says, “I need you!” In this important time in the develop- 
ment of our war plans there is no place in even the remotest cell of 
a self-respecting citizen’s brain for the thought that the work can, or 
will be done by some one else—that he can delegate his “bit,” his 


daily few minutes with the soil to some one else until the country is 
in sorer straights. 


War to-day penetrates deeper into the life of a people than it 
did in the days of the Lexington Minute Men. We have to go farther 
back in building up our defences. The attack to-day is upon not only 
the ships, the armies and the purses, but upon the entire resources 
and finally upon the stomach itself, of nations. Europe tells us this 
with piteous voice in column after column of terrible and almost un- 
believable news. So we must become aware that a new variety of 
patriotism has come to be important—Agricultural Patriotism—and . 
that we are all called upon not only to declare this patriotism, but to 
practice it, in one phase or another so far as we can make opportunity. 

The old patriotism called for men to shoulder their muskets, shed 
their blood and lose their lives for their country. In this new form 
of patriotism every man, woman and child can bear a share, and those 
who exercise it are more likely to find life than lose it. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM 
ETER CAREY goes in with me on the eight-three in the 


morning—a man of concentration of point of view. For the 

past four or five years we have consumed the thirty odd minutes 
of transit in talking of the “market”—in which I am not interested. 
(How Carey’s wife’s fondness for the country has kept the family 
suburbanites, has always been a mystery to me.) Carey’s nicety in 
dress and pinkness of fingernails have always stamped him, to me, as 
of distinctly city-breed. He has a place of good size, well landscaped 
in front with the usual number of Japanese maples and Colorado 
blue spruces dotted on the lawn. Behind—somewhere—there is a 
patch of vegetable garden. It was when I noticed through the car 
window the first suggestion of green haze over the willow trees at 
the head of the bay this spring during the morning ride to town, that 
Carey handed me his little surprise. His comment on quotations of 
Copper and Steel was suddenly interrupted by the remark: “The 
price of seed potatoes has run way up. I am having a big job to get 
any at all.” To my surprised look, he answered, “Yes—I’m going 
to have a real crop this year. Look at Germany, they say her success 
or failure in this war depends upon this year’s potato crop. Didn’t 
know the potato was so important to the world’s economy. Supply 
is short all over the world. Now that we are really going into the 
Big Fisticuffs, we'd better inaugurate a defense of the larder. I’m 
taking up one of the unused fields belonging to that farmer a little 
way down the road from me, giving it a good plowing over and fer- 
tilizing, and expect to get a real crop off of it. I’m going in for corn, 
too, on the lot next to mine—sod-corn, perhaps, if I don’t have time 
to plow it up. I used to have a lot of fool fancy stuff—artichokes 
and such—in my garden, but this year I’m giving precious little room 
to that kind of truck. We'll fill her full of stuff that we can put in 
the cellar for the winter—carrots, turnips, parsnips, and the like. I 
am going in for kitchen preparedness and I think it is a good form of 
patriotism.” 

I know from the perfectly un-baggy state of the knees of Carey’s 
trousers, besides the suspicion of manicure work on his rosy finger 
tips, that a large part of his gardening campaign this year is to be 
carried out by underlings—but doubtless in a most efficient manner. 
There is a chance that a combination of the high cost of inexpert and 
destructive labor (it is getting $3.00 a day now hereabouts), and the 
gradual growth of his patriotic feeling, with perhaps a stimulation 
brought on by the irresistible fascination of growing things may make 
him really “bend the knee” in service to his country, and do some of 
the work himself. 

I wish it would. He does not know how many benefits would 
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BOY SCOUTS OF 
RAKES 
AND FLYING THE “STARS AND STRIPES,” MARCHING OUT 


HEAD OF THE COLUMN OF 2,000 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ARMED WITH HOES AND 


PARK, WHERE THE GOVERNMENT HAS 


TO EAST POTOMAC 
ACRES FOR VEGETABLE GARDENS 


GIVEN TO THEM 300 








“THE EARTH IS AN ARMORY OF POWERS,” AND YIELDS HER TREASURE 
BOUNTIFULLY TO WHOEVER KNOWS HOW TO ASK FOR IT WITH SEED 
AND HOE: SUCH VEGETABLES AS ARE SHOWN HERE CAN BE RAISED IN 
EVERY PART OF OUR COUNTRY, AND ARE THE MOST POTENT MUNITIONS 
WHICH WE CAN AND MUST SUPPLY THE ARMIES OF INDUSTRY AND OF WAR 








VEGETABLES 
RAISED ON A 
SMALL PLOT 
OF GROUND 
READY FOR 
WINTER USE. 


VEGETABLES WHICH CAN BE STORED AWAY FOR WIN- 
TER USE, ARE THE CROPS THAT SHOULD BE GIVEN 
THE PREFERENCE THIS SUMMER: WITHOUT SUCH SUP- 
PORT THE WORK OF THE WORLD COULD NOT BE DONE. 
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AGRICULTURAL PATRIOTISM 


accrue from it; not the least to be mentioned, the benefit to his abdom- 
inal girth which I have noticed to be considerably on the increase. 
I think, too, it would do those manicured fingers a little good to go 
fooling around in the soil at the roots of some plants. Getting down 
to Mother Earth is a healthy process, and some of her vigor steals 
up the hands and arms of Earth workers and gets into their hearts. 
But, for all that, Carey is an Agricultural Patriot; he has seen a need 


of his country that he can meet, and he has set about doing his “bit” 
to meet it. 


HE call is for Carey and for all of us—and the service is a 
pleasant one. The “front” is the bosom of Mother Nature her- 
self. The attack is with weapons of peace—the plow, the hoe 
and the rake. What boots it if the raw recruit bleeds from a hand 
blister or so in the first rude shock of his campaigning. It can’t all 
be fair sailing. ‘There may be a back-ache or two as a result of the 
first assault, but a back-ache is but a little thing—a thousand back- 
aches, indeed, when the country’s welfare is at stake. 


We all have a pair of last year’s trousers, a discarded skirt, or 
some old rompers that we can afford to sacrifice in our gardening 
efforts. And if we are called upon, man, woman and child, to expend 
extra soap in a half dozen additional handwashings a day, we need not 
allow ourselves to be too much put out by that inconvenience. 

There is work for all of us—man, woman and child—we have an 
opportunity, and even at this late date in the growing season to do 
something that will be of value. Do not think, because other gardens 
in the vicinity are green with young shoots when you start in to read 
this article, that you can lie back and do nothing because it is “too 
late.” You may already have earned the reputation of being a “gar- 
den slacker,” and it is high time that you bestir yourself to get that 
spot off your reputation. There are still things that can be planted 
in June in almost any section of the United States. You will find 
your expert gardening friends making second and third sowings of 
peas or beans, or corn, and there are a host of other vegetables which 
will give you a satisfactory crop even if put in the ground now, pro- 
vided, of course, you give them intelligent attention. 

If your agricultural patriotism has been late in rousing, endure a 
little of the sly jesting you may be subject to; get out your hoe and 
rake and put in your first sowings, while your neighbors are putting 
in their second or third. If you get advice from a competent gar- 
dener, or better yet, read and follow carefully directions given in any 
one of the many gardening books that are to be bought anywhere, 
it is quite likely you will have what others, less careful, will call “luck” 
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and beat them out notwithstanding your late start. In gardening the 
truest saying is that “good crops are to the careful.” 


Enlist now. The soil-stirrers brigade needs you. You will be 
—Joining one of the most remarkable, most wide-spread, and most in- 
spiring movements that has ever swept across the United States. It 
has caught up in its irresistible progress every class and every age. 
Just to show you how much it has absolutely come to dominate the 
life of all our rural and semi-rural population, let me give you the 
headings from the front page of a recent issue of the Long Island 
Globe—a weekly devoted to the interests of Long Island in general 
and Nassau county in particular. Here they are: ‘“Plowed at night 
with big tractor,” giving a most thrilling account of the breaking up 
of one thousand acres into furrows nearly a mile long, to be sown with 
potatoes ; “Let boys leave school to till soil,” explaining the plan of the 
“State Educational Department to excuse larger High School boys 
from school to enable them to help local farmers; “Bankers to help 
farmers,” describing the organization of a Bankers’ Committee to 
provide funds to aid farmers and to supply labor and to emphasize 
the necessity of planting all tillable soil; “Long Island Food Reserve 
Battalion asks for fifty thousand dollars,” pointing out the bat- 
talion’s need for funds to enable it to carry its work of developing 
gardening effort throughout the island; “Warns against Planting 
Potatoes in Unfit Land,” article by an expert pointing out that sod- 
land recently turned up is worse than useless for potato planting 
means a waste of valuable seed, and suggesting that such land be 
planted to corn. 


An entire inside page of the same issue is taken up with an article 
on “Making Worn Out Soil Produce One Hundred Bushels of Corn 
Per Acre,” telling how this remarkable result was obtained by plant- 
ing “sandy veitch” on dead soil, according to advice from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Is there any doubt that the country is taking 
this movement right to its heart? None at all. Doubtless tens of 
thousands of local papers are bringing out weekly issues just as full 
of the spirit of Agricultural Patriotism. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is “mobilized” 

I in behalf of this movement of agricultural preparedness as never 
before in its history. It has its forces in full activity, and is co- 
operating energetically all along, bringing into line all the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Federal experiment stations, the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural Colleges, the U. S. Association of 
Extension Teaching, the National Association of Leaders of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, National Association of Rural and Agricultural 
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Education, five hundred and eighty leaders of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, one thousand five hundred County Agricultural Agents, four 
hundred and fifty Women County Demonstrators, besides many hun- 
dred specialists in poultry, soils, animal husbandry, etc. Thousands 
of other organizations could be added to this national list. 

This great force, of course, represents the intensive work done to 
get biggest results out of the main crops of the country, but the ser- 
vice of it is at the call of Private Suburban Gardener any moment 
he may need it. This first day of balmy June he can send his little 
letter or postcard to his State Agricultural College, or to any experi- 
ment station, asking to be put in touch with the staff of his County 
Agricultural Agent, and in a very few days he will have assistance 
in person or by letter which will enable him to start right in showing 
the color of his patriotism by soiling his hands and his clothes in the 
interest of more food for the country, and incidentally for the world. 

On his way into town he can even stop and ask the station agent 
to put him in touch with the agricultural agent of the railroad, for all 
lines are vitally interested in the better gardens movement and are 
lending a hand to all beginners who signal for help. They are even 
going further and are lending farmers in tributory territory money 
at low interest for the purchase of seed and farm implements. 


O inclusive and so huge, so country-encompassing is this move- 
ment! When all intelligent influences and organizations are 
working as never before to obtain the biggest possible product 
from the soil, does it not seem slackery of the worst sort for any one 
who has, or can get a patch of tillable soil, or can manage to squeeze 
out a half hour, morning or evening, for seeding or weeding, to neglect 
the opportunity to serve. It is easy to join this army. Recruits are not 
rejected for physical disability of any sort. Young or old, halt or 
straight, you are acceptable, for you can unquestionably do some work 
that will be of value. The tiniest tots can serve, and serve efficiently, 
too, in the Battle with the Weeds. It makes a pretty picture to think 
of the little people all over the country attacking with their pudgy 
fingers the most insidious enemies of the growing things we really 
want to have grow, which would be crowded out of their good ground 
if part of their battle were not fought for them by human reinforce- 
ments. And after the tiny tads in the ranks are ranged, the boy- 
size and girl-size fighters come. The Hoe and Rake Battalions; 
they are already seriously at their work, for their National organiza- 
tions, the Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft League, Campfire Girls, etc., 
are all enlisted under a banner with the slogan, “Feed a Soldier.” 
Then comes a most important regiment, indeed, the work of which we 
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are just beginning to realize is likely to be almost the most important 
of all—the gracious company of Preservers and Canners. 


Us to the present we have all been so engrossed in getting the 
great crop started that we have had but little time to consider 
how we were to take care of it when it was produced. We are 
just beginning to see that if we are to get a really profitable return 
for our work we must provide efficient means for taking care of the 
surplus produced. For we are not, even in our small gardening oper- 
ations on our suburban lot, thinking only of producing enough to keep 
us in green things during the summer. We are thinking of the much 
more important matter of producing something that we can put into 
our cold-cellars and storage closets to help us during the winter to 
come, which, possibly, if worst comes to worst may be very lean. 


__ So we must look to the women and the able-bodied girls to enlist 
in a vigorous campaign of canning. Canning is a valuable art, and a 
knowledge of it it worth while for any woman to obtain. Our Agri- 
cultural Department thinks we know far too little of it, and has long 
been very active in organizing Canning Clubs throughout the country. 
This work is recognized now to be of greatest importance, and is being 
speeded up to the utmost. Every woman should make it her business 
to learn how to can in the efficient, effectual, saving style developed 
by our National Home Economics experts. The information is to be 
had quickly by application to any agricultural college or experiment 
station, or pamphlets giving full directions can be obtained direct 
from the Agricultural Department. 

Our watchword is, “Produce,” but it must be supported by an- 
other word—‘“Save.” Without proper activity in preserving much 
of our labor in producing might go for nothing. Therefore, it is 
women who must come in at the last to make the whole labor effective. 

It may be that someone who reads this article will say, “What 
will the few odd turnips and the pod or two of peas that I may raise 
in my backyard do toward helping out; why should I soil my hands 
or bag my trousers about it?’ Man, alive, think! The world has 

been throwing away in cannon balls, powder and human life the sav- 
J ings of centuries. The surplus is most gone. It is living from hand 
to mouth. We hardly realize it here. The basic food crops were 
short last year, not only in Europe, but here. A large part of our 
nineteen-sixteen food crop was shipped, by our canning factories, to 
the European war front; the early vegetable crops of our South were 
short, and the spring and winter wheat crop also. Further, the draw- 
ing out of our food production enterprises of able-bodied men not 
only in this country, but also in Europe, for the present and the future, 
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CHEER! 


will present a serious problem in getting labor to work gardens and 
farms. 


RULY the world is on its uppers; close, oh, so close to starvation 

that the vision of it is really terrible. Think of the hundreds of 

thousands of pinched and starving babes and young children in 
Europe, begging from their starved mothers a crust that the mother 
has not to give. If we could but once glimpse the reality of all this, 
we would understand the real value of “food” and our head of cab- 
bage and pod of peas would not have a jesting insignificance. We 
would realize that they might mean the difference between peace and 
suffering, perhaps between life and death to some one. Is there not 
inspiration for work in that, and a reason for a garden, even a little 
one? Seriously, if the United States does not do her share in the 
feeding of the world, the world will slowly starve. 

Then, too, those wise in military lore know, and tell us plainly, 
that the question of victory in this war is the question of a full or an “ 
empty stomach. If the armies of our allies are not properly fed, our 
cause goes down to defeat. Our country is looked to to victual these 
armies. If it is not our privilege to serve amidst the shrapnel at the 
front, it is our duty to serve as best we know how at home. We can 
show our colors in no better way than by “feeding a soldier,” and the 
best way to feed a soldier is to be an Agricultural Patriot—to find 
your land and till it. Your individual job is open to you—and right 
now is the time for you to begin. 





CHEER! 


[* the leafless vines, sparrows light, 
on a wintry wall— 
Across the court hear others call! 
One came! One flew away! 
Now it’s not so drear a day! 





Warp THORNTON. 
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MAKING HISTORICAL ARCHITECTURE: THE 
AMERICAN STYLE THAT IS UNCONSCIOUSLY 
DEVELOPING 


Sa ee RCHITECTURAL styles developed strictly from 

6 Vw the necessity of a country and its people, are the only 
ax * \ thoroughly satisfactory ones, the only ones that become 
established or form a distinct and accepted type. When 
people build from the material nearest at hand, shaping 
it to their personal needs, they create a style that be- 
comes historical, thoroughly interwoven with the tradition of the coun- 
try in which it is built. Witness the log cabins of our earliest settlers, 
the sod houses of the Western prairies, the hipped-roof farm houses of 
New England, the stone homesteads of Pennsylvania and the sky- 
scraper buildings of our crowded cities. “Beauty rests ever upon 
necessity,” observed a man of vision. The architectural effect of houses 
built of stone in a community where stone is abundant is harmonious 
in color, normal and reasonable in its impression upon the beholder. 
It looks native to the place as though it belonged there, and therefore 
was comfortable, happy and fully at ease, instead of foreign, awkward 
or boldly intrusive. Houses built of logs in the forest are as harmoni- 
ous in quality as the nest of the bird. Houses of adobe upon the adobe 
cliffs of Arizona are as unobtrusive as the local vegetation. 

Houses, like people, plants and animals, either attract or repel 
through some subtle magnetism. Some people radiate kindliness and 
a cheeriness, so lovable and comforting they instantly win a place in 
every one’s affection. Others are sharply critical and disturbing. 
Some plants are healing, others poisonous. Some animals are trust- 
fully friendly, others suspicious and vicious. Hospitality character- 
izes properly built houses. Such houses touch the affections, stimulate 
desire for an equally charming place of one’s own in which to live. 
Ungracious aloofness sets others disagreeably apart from their fel- 
lows. Some houses are so repelling that people shudder as they pass 
by. There is reason enough for stamping gloomy, ungainly houses as 
haunted, the fearsome abode of evil spirits. 

But put a garden about the gloomy walls, open the windows to 
the sun, add a porch or an arbor, paint in light harmonious colors, and 
their whole nature becomes transformed to something sweet and win- 
ning. Just the opposite result is brought about when an ancient house, 
beautiful, simple of line and proportion, dignified through generations 
of usefulness, mellowed by time to colors as unassuming as the great 
boulders beside it, is “restored” by an unsympathetic hand. 
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SOUTH TERRACE OF THE PICKERING HUNT 
CLUB, AT PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
DESIGNED BY MELLOR AND MEIGS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA: THE LATTICE TREATMENT GIVES 
A CHARMING SUGGESTION OF GRACE. 

































STAIR-WAY LEADING 
TO THE WATER-TOWER 
ON THE ESTATE OF 
CHARLES BIDDLE, 
ANDALUSIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

THE DESIGN OF THIS 
STAIR-WAY AND THE 
TREATMENT OF THE 
ROOF BRING ABOUT A 
PICTURE AS BEAUTIFUL 
AS SOME OF THE OLD 
LOOKOUT TOWERS OF 
A MEDIAEVAL CASTLE: 

UTILITARIAN 
ARCHITECTURE AS 
MAY BE OBSERVED IN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
CAN BE MADE EXCEED- 
INGLY ATTRACTIVE. 


GARDEN CLOSE, TOOL-HOUSE AND PUMP.- 
SHED HAVE BEEN HANDLED WITH AN 
EFFECT BOTH ROMANTIC AND PRACTICAL. 








LIVING- 
ROOM BAY 
IN A HOUSE 
AT CYN- 
WYD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 
DESIGNED 
BY MELLOR 
AND MEIGS: 

THE 
HEDGED-IN 
PATH AND 
WIDE OPEN 
WINDOWS 
CREATE A 
DELIGHT- 
FUL HOME 
ATMOS. 
PHERE. 
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GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE AT CYNWYD, 
SHOWING THAT AN OLD STONE HOUSE 
SEEMS TO BELONG BY RIGHTS, WITH FRUIT 
TREES AND GARDENS. 











ENTRANCE 
ANGLE FROM 
THE LOWER 
GARDEN OF THE 
L. T. BEALE 
HOUSE, DESIGNED 
BY MELLOR AND 
MEIGS, AT ST. 
DAVID, PENNSYL- 
VANIA: AN IM- 
PRESSION OF 
ROOMINESS AND 
GENEROUS 
HOSPITALITY IS 
GAINED FROM A 
STUDY OF THIS 
HOUSE: THE 
STONE WORK IS 
PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING, 
FOR IT IS LAID 
WITH A SUGGES- 
TION OF REGU- 
LARITY, YET NOT 
IN A WAY THAT 
CREATES STIFF- 
NESS. 








































ENTRANCE ELEVATION OF THIS SAME 
HOUSE REVEALING A BEAUTIFUL SWEEP OF 
THE STRUCTURE THROUGHOUT IS 
DIGNIFIED, YET GRACIOUS. 














AN AMERICAN STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 


HE secret of architectural success, whether it is correcting a 
I badly formed house, restoring a beautiful but neglected old home- 
stead or designing a new house, lies largely in whether the work 
is undertaken with an artist’s love of his work or merely a contractor’s 
commercial sense. One reason the old colonial houses appeal to the 
affections so profoundly is that they were mainly designed by the 
people who were to live in them, who wanted a home in the true sense 
of the word, and built to their own ideal of comfort. Such old homes 
are monuments to the good taste of the men of the early days and in- 
valuable records of the life and the aesthetic attainments of their time. 
Modern men have not leisure or the skill to design or to personally 
oversee the building of their homes. Modern construction is now 
recognized as an art that cannot be lightly undertaken by every man. 
The man who needs a home must go to some architect and get the 
benefit of both experienced knowledge of the worth of materials 
and judgment of the most trustworthy workmen. The home-maker 
takes his ideals in a rough form to the architect and together they 
work out the plan until the ideal and the practical are perfectly 
mingled. In other words, there is a perfect understanding and part- 
nership between the architect and the owner of the home. The archi- 
tect enters into the spirit of what is wanted and through his wide 
knowledge enables the owner to visualize his ideals. The house in 
reality is an expression of the owner’s individuality ; though such vision 
could not have been materialized without the experienced co-operation 
of the designer. Architects are delighted to have an opportunity to 
carry out the individuality of the owners. It develops versatility and 
keeps the mind alert through fresh interests. 


E are showing a group of beautiful homes designed by the 

architects, Mellor and Meigs, of Philadelphia. With but one 

exception they are built of stone, which is so abundant all 
through Pennsylvania. There is something comfortingly substantial 
about these stone houses. They look as if they were built to last, as 
though they might shelter many generations of people. Hints of fire- 
color save the stone from all feeling of coldness, flashes of rich red and 
earth-brown give it a quality unsurpassed for home-makers’ use. This 
stone also makes a perfect background for vines, trees and all flower 
color. Philadelphia architects have through much experience evolved 
a way of laying a wall of this stone that has established a style destined 
to be valued as long as artistic architecture itself endures. The stone 
is laid irregularly, with wide joints, yet there is a suggestion of even 
courses that give it a sense of a fixed but not stiff design. 


The beauty of this style of stone treatment may be fully appreci- 
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ated in the photograph of the entrance angle from the lower garden of 
the L. T. Beale house at St. David, Pennsylvania. The stone flagging 
of the walk admirably leads the color and quality of the house down 
into the garden, and the vines pushing up from the garden give an 
equally important unifying service. Flashes of flower color intensify 
the harmonious union of gray walls and green vines. Close study of 
the stone-work shows a purpose that should always be manifest when 
man handles stone. That is, a certain regularity and mathematical 
strength apparent but not obtrusive. Stone demands a great breadth 
and dignity of handling. In this house of Mr. Beale’s one gains an 
impression of roominess, of generous hospitality, of large space, pro- 
vision for guests, family comfort and pleasant vistas. The picturesque 
half-formal treatment of the little court about the entrance angle, 
makes it inviting and emphasizes pleasantly a separation of house and 
garden. In the entrance elevation the satisfying, long, low lines of 
this building can be better appreciated. The sweep of the roof with 
its flowing line, the windows, the flowers, vines, flagged path and great 
trees unite in creating an unusually attractive home picture. 


UITE distinct in treatment, yet with an equal dignity of line 
and graciousness of garden association is the house at Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania, designed by these same gifted architects. The 
living-room bay is especially attractive with its hedged-in path and 
wide-open windows. The great chimney hints of glowing fires within, 
and the garden wall suggests privacy. One can imagine the lovely 
effect of tall flowers blooming in front of the wall. Wide lawns and 
fruit trees add materially in creating an ideal picture of home comfort. 


In the house designed by Mellor and Meigs for Charles Biddle, 
Andalusia, Penn., an entirely different style of architecture may be 
seen. In this case they have handled the utilitarian water-tower, 
tank-house and sheds for the gasoline pump, and, in short, the entire 
working section of a large home, in a way that rivals the picturesque 
buildings of Europe; yet, at the same time there is the charm of an 
American home of affluence. The stairs leading to the water-tower 
are beautiful, as though they led to the look-out tower of an old castle. 
The garden close, the lattice over the tool-house, the great trees at the 
back, have been handled with a fine sense of beauty. 


The south terrace of the Pickering Hunt Club of Pheenixville, 
Penn., is a rare mingling of the formality suitable to a club building 
and the friendly hospitality we associate with the word “home.” The 
brick terrace on a level with the ground suggests that chairs might 
be brought out, where members could enjoy the vista of the garden. 
Particularly charming is the use of lattice across the face of the build- 
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ing, affording real decoration, and giving the vines the foothold they 
need in climbing to the upper windows. 


HE South has always been distinguished for the beauty of its 
I architecture. Rich farm lands of Pennsylvania brought such 
wealth that the Southerners were enabled to build stately, com- 
modious homes which today find no rival. Certain traditions of hos- 
pitality have become incorporated in the main lines of these homes, 
They have a broad, solid, generous silhouette that bespeaks entertain- 
ing upon a large scale and the possession of every form of comfort 
possible to establish. The houses of Pennsylvania, spiritually as well 
as materially, have been built, according to scriptural injunctions, 
“upon a stone.” As far as possible the old pioneers incorporated their 
ideals of their homes in the “old country” with those of their homes in 
the new; that is, as far as the interior arrangement of rooms were con- 
cerned. Naturally, they could not make the outward semblance of 
their homes the same, because they were forced to use a different ma- 
terial; thus, the homes all about Philadelphia represent an interesting 
combination of old world refinement and new world adaptability to 
circumstances. This gives an impression of beauty somewhat akin to 
the gracious manor houses of England, yet they are so distinctly 
American that they could never be mistaken for anything but an out- 
growth of our country. 

Experiments of many kids have been tried by old and new 
builders in an endeavor to discover the most effective manner of using 
stone. They have squared and dressed, and laid in severe lines. Some- 
times the walls have been built of rough rubble, with no thought of 
symmetry. They have been laid with almost invisible mortar joints 
and also with very wide joints, with an idea of creating a rich texture. 
Joints have been raked out, again they have been raised; sometimes 
mortar has been dark, sometimes light. 

Looking at these houses designed by Mellor and Meigs, it seems 
as if the acme of stone beauty had been reached. It is a style distinctly 
Pennsylvanian, the texture is varied, the colors of the joints modulated 
with the natural tints of the stone. These houses seem as near im- 
perishable as anything made by the hand of man can be. Storms of 
a hundred years could pass over, leaving but a fine mellowing. 

Ruskin says: “The true colors of architecture are those of natural 
stone, and I would fain see these taken advantage of to the full. Every 
variety of hue, from pale yellow to purple, passing through orange, 
red and brown, is entirely at our command; nearly every kind of green 
and grey is also attainable; and with these, and pure white, what har- 
monies might we not achieve? Of stained and variegated stone, the 
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quantity is unlimited, the kinds innumerable; where brighter colours 
are required, let glass, and gold protected by glass, be used in mosaic 
—a kind of work as durable as the solid stone, and incapable of losing 
its lustre by time—and let the painter’s work be reserved for the 
shadowed loggia and inner chamber. This is the true and faithful 
way of building; where this cannot be, the device of external colouring 
may, indeed, be employed without dishonour.” Certainly the true 
colors in this natural stone has been taken advantage of by these archi- 
tects to the very full. 





THE TRYST OF PAN 


OT to the earth he loved does he return 
N When April comes again, 
With all her maiden whimseys—all the rare, 
Faint gold of dawn across her floating hair; 
Not then—not then 
Does Pan come back to this his world of men. 


Ye shall not meet him when the woods are green 
And innocent with Spring; 
But when the hills of Autumn burn and flame, 
And the great winds are calling him by name 
As heralds call a king, 
Pan turns, rejoicing, to Earth’s welcoming. 


Not to the maiden April does he haste, 
But to that Love of mirth, 
Of beauty and of flame he knew of old, 
That gypsy girl, October, brown and bold, 
Who knows his wooing’s worth 
And, laughing, lures her God again to Earth. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 








OLD - FASHIONED FLOWERS AND FENCE 
CORNERS 


¥, ay “Nf T}LD-FASHIONED flowers and fence corners seem 
) | ¥ to have a natural affinity for one another. Especially 
i kal jy»: is this true of the New England humble white picket 
at ry 


dren, grow as fast as they can so that they may look 
over it and see what is going on in the village street. 
Clove-pinks, bleeding-hearts, love-in-a-mist do not 
hesitate to thrust their charming little heads clear through the pickets. 


fence. Hollyhocks and sunflowers, curious as chil- 


The flower-de-luce and peony stand a little aloof, yet plainly show 
they like to be near it. Vines find in it a most gracious support for 
their clinging, affectionate nature, syringas and lilacs weave their 
flower tipped branches in and out of its open mesh until they are 
like one lovely creation, while the moss rose regards it as her throne. 

This little article is merely a plea for the return of the old-fash- 
ioned, tangled, charming fence corner, for the out of the way places 
where old flower friends can come back year after year as birds to their 
nesting site, and find things as they left them. There should be 
corners in every garden where pruning shears should not be allowed, 
unobtrusive places held sacred to plant friends of many years acquaint- 
ance, cozy trysting places where memories may gather. 

The shadow of a tender flower upon a huge boulder is one of the 
loveliest things in nature. The trembling silhouette reveals the per- 
fect design of stalk, blossom and leaf. Up in the high mountains 
where rough winds sweep mightily, flowers are found huddled to- 
gether in the lea of huge stones as though they had consciously sought 
protection. Flowers growing thus have a human look that is irre- 
sistibly charming and the somber gray rocks make a superb foil to 
their delicate evanescent color. 

Fences in man’s domain play a réle somewhat similar to rocks 
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FLOWERS AND FENCE CORNERS 


in Nature’s wild places. They give the flowers shelter from boisterous 
winds, yet do not smother them by preventing gently moving breezes 
free circulation. Most flowers thrive better in a tangled fence corner 
than out in the open, and surely it would be hard to find lovelier 
garden pictures than those created in fence corners. 

Next to the simple picket fence for picturesque quality is the 
lattice. The lattice, especially the modern ones of white mesh create 
a sense of fairy airyness not unlike that of a spider web spun across 
the path. Every plant of the garden loves a lattice. Vines languish 
without some such support, while the tall slender-stemmed plant re- 
gards its lacey background as extremely becoming! 


HE rose hedges of California and the quickset hedges of Eng- 
I land are happy substitutes for fences. Besides these two beauti- 
ful blooming hedge plants that lend themselves to delightfully 
picturesque corner tangles, are several varieties of California privets, 
berberis Thunbergii, Rose of Sharon, honey locust and such evergreens 
as Arborvitae, Norway and Hemlock spruce. Box is unquestionably 
most attractive for low border hedges, not only because of its clean, 
clear-cut beauty, but because its long established use has endeared it 
to garden lovers. Espalier trees trained fan-wise are wonderfully 
effective in certain places, though they do not lend themselves so 
well to the natural tangle of plants that we are speaking of. They 
belong more to trim formal effects. 

When the ploughs of the pioneers turned over the flower-strewn 
sod and built rough rail fences about their fields of grain they were 
fortunately too busy to weed out the angles of their fences, so fence 
corners all through New England are even now, sanctuaries where 
wild flowers of the region take refuge. Our New England roads would 
be shorn of their chief beauty were old stone walls and boundary 
fences neatly cleared of their wild growth. 

It is all right for gardens to have neat little walks primly bor- 
dered with obedient flowers, which do not stray far beyond their 
alloted rows. We like them that way, but think it would be a delight- 
ful plan to let the corners and the division fences remain untrimmed. 
Let nature have her sway in certain parts. Man can well afford to 
stay his directing hand, as it were, set aside a part of his garden where 
volunteer plants may find shelter. Many plant “travelers” and 
“escapes” will take up a claim and make a home on the free land! 


HE pictures which we are showing illustrate better than words 

i the beauty that comes from informal treatment of fences and 

their corners. The Canterberry bell, with its humble Sweet 

William friend looks especially fair with its background of fence 
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FEVERFEWS THOUGH HUMBLE WAY-SIDE FLOWERS, WHEN PLANTED IN 
THE CORNER OF A LATTICE FENCE MAKE EXCEEDINGLY LOVELY GARDEN 


PICTURES: THE WINDS OFTEN BEAR SEED FROM FAR-AWAY ( : 
SUCH SANCTUARIES SO THAT IN TIME A NATURAL TANGLE SPRINGS UP. 





FLOWER-DE-LUCE, THE FLOWER OF CHIVALRY, STANDS A 
LITTLE ALOOF FROM THE PICKET FENCE: WITH ITS LANCE 
SHAPED LEAVES AND A LILY FOR ITS HEART IT SEEMS 
TO BE STANDING GUARD OVER ITS SMALL COMPANIONS 




















CANTERBURY BELLS AND THEIR HUMBLE SWEET WILLIAM 
FRIENDS, WITH A BACKGROUND OF STOCKY LITTLE SHRUBS 
AND SIMPLE FENCE, MAKE CHARMING GARDEN PICTURES: 
GRASS PATHS ADD TO THE SENSE OF WILD INFORMALITY 














FOXGLOVE CAN 
HAVE NO FINER 
FOIL FOR THEIR 
TALL AND STATELY 
GRACE THAN THE 
DARK, RICH GREEN 
OF A PRIVET HEDGE, 
AS MAY BE SEEN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH 
AT THE RIGHT. 


FOXGLOVES WHEN 
GROWING IN AN EX- 
POSED PLACE NEVER 
REACH THEIR FULL- 
EST BEAUTY, EITHER 
IN HEIGHT OF STEM 
NOR DELICACY OF 
COLOR. THE COLORS 
ARE CHOICER WHEN 
THE FLOWERS ARE 
GROWN IN SHIFTING 
LIGHT AND SHADE 

































BACKYARD FENCES THOUGH UNATTRACTIVE IN 
THEMSELVES BECOME BEAUTIFUL INDEED WHEN 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
UPON THEM: ALL TALL-GROWING PLANTS DO 
BETTER FOR THE PROTECTION OF A _ FENCE. 
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and stocky little shrubs. We can see that the iris bloomed there before 
the Capanula took possession. With every glance some new flower 
may be discovered growing in the tangle beside the grassy path. 

In the corner of the lattice fence Feverfew is the queen of the 
hour. A Japanese iris may be discovered at the right. Chrysanthe- 
mums are shooting up ready to carry on the procession of the colors. 
No doubt the bulbs were the first to arrive in the corner. No well 
clipped formal bed could exceed this simple tangle for beauty. Fox- 
gloves with the privet hedge for a background find just the foil their 
colors demand and just the shelter stems should have. At their feet 
are lovely common things like daisies and Sweet Williams, who have 
sought from them the same shelter they required from the hedge. 

There is something quite alluringly romantic about a white picket 
fence interwoven with vines and flowers. It seems to invite neigh- 
borly gossip and a friendly exchange of geranium slips and rose plants. 
Its suggestion is always an inviting, not a separating one—just the 
opposite spirit of those hostile “spite vines” that bad-tempered folk 
occasionally put up to show how full their hearts are of hate and selfish- 
ness. Ifa lovely flower by chance grew in the yard of those misguided 
human beings who so disagreeably proclaimed a state of feud, or the sun 
shone brightly upon their lawn, they put up a board fence so high that 
flowers could not look over and release their sweet perfume upon the 
air, and built it so tight together that no vine could twist and climb in 
and out on their way to the top. Happily there have been few people 
unfriendly enough to shut out beauty from universal enjoyment in so 
vicious a way, but very many indeed who show their love for their 
neighbors by building as delicately airy a picket or lattice fence as 
possible for carpenters to make, one that sets a seal of good will 
between neighbors, one that little children may peer through as curi- 
ously as blooming flowers. 

“Poke-bonnet flowers” though they grow ever so fine, do not look 
quite right unless their old-time friend the picket fence, is somewhere 
near. Busy house-wives in the old days did not have time to keep 
their flower gardens shorn of weeds, and learned to like the self-sown 
tangles of choice and common things. Birds also liked them and hid 
their nests therein. Herbs for healing thrust their spicy stalks among 
the blooming flowers and all lived happily together. 

Sweet Briar roses never look so charming as when growing in the 
corner of an old-fashioned picket fence. The Moss rose also belongs 
in informal corners because she is shy and prefers out-of-the-way 
places rather than to stand in some conspicuous flower garden. Phlox 
like to congregate in masses in the half-shelter provided by the picket 
fence and sweet peas enjoy climbing through its meshes. 
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THE TWILIGHT GARDENER: A STORY 
BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HAD not seen Millicent Bradley for twenty years 

when I was told that she had a year-round place not 

far from the hotel where I was spending the summer. 

So I motored over there, arriving about seven at the 

end of a hot August day, with still a good two hours 

of dwindling daylight and pleasant dusk in which to 
sit about and talk of things. 

I had heard rumors that she and her husband had not been 
fortunate, but the details of their trouble had escaped me. Just 
a general impression that it had been very bad indeed with them 
and no fault of their own. But twenty years is a long time. I had 
my own family. It seemed a great distance back to Millicent and 
there were nearer troubles than hers to be sorry for. 

But as she met me at the gate, her face was shadowed so that 
I did not at once see the years, and there was something about that 
gate, and about the house behind her, and about the flowing line 
of mountains back of it, that at first seemed familiar and right as 
could be. It was not until she had taken me around to the garden 
exactly as she had always done in the old days that I realized there 
was anything strange in its familiarity and rightness, and that I was 
looking at a house and garden which according to the map should 
be many miles away, or rather which should not exist at all but were 
as gone as Nineveh and Babylon, their place long since taken by 
some unlovely thing, a tobacco factory, I think. 

I passed my hand across my eyes and looked again. I was not 
mistaken. It was Millicent’s old home, exactly as it had been when 
she and I were girls together. 

Yet not quite, because a little creature in a dull blue frock— 
that odd blue that lights up at dusk—carrying a doll under her 
elbow, now shyly came into the gathered folds of Millicent’s skirts, 
and thence peeped out doubtfully at me like a chicken from a hen’s 
feathers. 

But for this little person, it was an evening out of our girlhood. 
The replica was exact, the low roof among its trees, the rows of 
planted things, even to the smell of winy petunias and the rustle 
of excited kittens in the grass. 

We sat on a rustic bench under an apple tree, and an apple 
plumped into my lap. I tasted it and my mouth was puckered by 
the sharp spice of an astrachan. 

“You have a lovely garden,” I said stupidly. I was strangely 
thrilled. My heart beat thickly and the smart of tears was behind 
my eyes. 
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The kittens chased each other up and down the path before us 
with noiseless ferocity, hid tigerishly in thickets of phlox and made 
dashes into the crisp forest of corn. The little person in blue who 
had also been maneuvering in the corn came out, talking sociably, 
though not to us. 

Millicent, lifting a finger for silence, bent forward to listen, 
but it was an indistinguishable murmur, sweetly unintelligible and 
kindly and optimistic. I think she was reassuring her doll upon 
some matter. She kept on to the end of the path and there sat 
down, a dot of luminous blue. 

Millicent leaned back with a sigh. 

“And you know,” said she in a curious tone, “that used to be 
her ‘Afraid Place.’ I used to have one at the end of our garden 
—until—until my father found it out and took to sitting there with 
me for our story telling.” 

“Children always have those strange places of terror,” I spoke 
from experience of four. 

Her eyes did not leave the child as she went on: 

“Yes, I made the garden. The house was already like our old 
one. I suppose the design was a popular one at the time of their 
building. ‘There are very probably a number of other duplicates 
scattered through the State. The trees I had set out. We have 
been here four years and they have just come into bearing. In a 
few years more when they are larger it will seem even more like 
the old place. 

“TI do all the work of the garden except the ploughing.” 

I looked my surprise at the tall rows of corn and the rich green 
luxuriance of the potatoes, the soldierly phalanx of staked tomatoes. 

“Tt’s not so hard—not really. And it keeps one’s mind off 
things that thinking about won’t help. Jason can’t be here to do 
it. It’s just part of my job of holding the fort until we can be 
together again. And you know it’s quite splendid how fine a table 
I can set for Milly and me. My father a 

She hesitated, then went on abruptly. 


mY ke father had a wonderful garden, you may remember. 





There were six of us and he raised plenty of vegetables 

and fruit for us all. He was an old man and not 
strong. I am as strong now as he was. He and I were great 
chums. I was the youngest. Until I started this garden I had no 
idea of how much I had unconsciously learned from him, just by 
following around and watching and getting in his way. But, you 
see, it is a garden. Enough for us. The first year it was a jumble. 
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I planted things too close and they smothered each other. But after 
that it took shape. I learned and I remembered things.” 

“But,” I looked about wonderingly, “it is magic. I have been 
set down in that garden. And this evening is twenty years ago.” 

I looked back at the house. 

“I keep expecting your mother to call you because she is afraid 
the grass is wet. I seem to hear your father walking up and down 
that other path that is hidden from us by the corn.” 

“No, he would not be there now,” said she dreamily. “He was 
for a while, but now he would be with Milly.” 

She caught her breath with a half laugh. 

“Don’t look so startled. I am very much alone here but for 
Milly, and one gets fancies. Of course, having made his garden 
flourish again—and I really think I have at last—I seem to feel him 
in it, too. It is as if we had really worked together. Often and 
often he has seemed to be bending over the plants with me and my 
thoughts run as if I were talking to him or he to me—planning, 
advising. 

“Our anxiety has been very great—moments when I have been 
afraid my reason would not hold. But when we took this house 
with the mountains at the back it seemed like coming home—as if 
there must be kindness somewhere within it for Milly and me. And 
gradually as it has taken on that likeness more and more, the fancy 
has grown. 

“And I am beginning to understand what his garden must have 
meant to him. In his old age, after disappointments. He had been 
very ambitious and brilliant in his youth. The garden became his 
career, and now—after Milly—it is mine. One can love a garden. 
I know why they call the earth ‘Mother.’ ” 

“Ah,” she broke out suddenly, “why should I mind admitting 
that I believe—believe—” She stopped and shook her head. “But 
one does mind admitting. One believes, but one does not admit 
one’s belief—even to one’s self—not quite. Only—a strange thing 
happened. Milly’s ‘Afraid Place’-—you see her now?” 

The blue dress at the end of the path glowed like a turquoise 
through the dusk. 

“Only last evening, just about this time. She had been sitting 
there just like that, and when I called her for bed she came back, 
talking to her doll—not to me! We never know them, but talking 
to her doll, and she was telling it a story. 

“You know, he used to tell me stories—amazing ones, and 
mostly they were about a little black boy named Sammy who had 
a good old lion for a pet, and whatever he did, or into whatever 
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terrible dangers he came, this creature was with him like Mary’s 
little lamb. Oh, it went on, you know, this Sammy story, as stories 
will when one tells them to order for a child—just on and on—it 
was a thing that was just between him and me. Nobody else got 
any of that story. 

“And that was the story Milly was telling her doll. No, I had 
never told it to her. Brownies have always been the subject matter 
of the stories I have told her. Yes, it was Sammy and his good 
old lion.” 

Millicent’s eyes widened and shone like a moth’s through the 
shadow. Her voice thrilled and shook. 

“I asked her where she got the story and she claimed she had 
made it up. I tried to question her a little more, but no—she drib- 
bled off exasperatingly into other things and there was no getting 
anything out of her at all. 

“It’s after her bedtime—let’s go up quietly zi 

The small figure sat on a boulder, chin upon reflective palm, 
looking off, apparently, at the mountains, shimmering under the just 
risen moon. There was an eldritch creaking of autumnal insects all 
about and the kittens were still busy in the corn. That utterly sweet 
breeze that comes at the end of a hot day was flowing smoothly over 
the garden. 

“What are you doing, dear?” asked the mother at last, after 
we had stood for a long moment looking down at her. 

The little thing rose and sleepily put up her arms to be taken. 

“Telling the Sammy story,” she piped. 

“You see,” said Millicent in a shaken voice, looking wistfully 
about. 
She lifted Milly to her shoulder and turned to the house. 

The mystery of twilight was upon everything. It was not diffi- 
cult to fancy another presence. One felt it not impossible that invis- 
ible, kindly eyes might be observing us. 

As Millicent walked ahead of me the little girl’s head was upon 
her shoulder, facing me with a sleepy droop. 

Suddenly she roused and waved her hand as if in farewell. Had 
I chosen I might have fancied it merely a friendly salute to me. 

But I am sure that it was not upon me that her eyes rested. 
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THE BIGGEST ART EXHIBITION IN AMERICA 
AND, INCIDENTALLY, WAR, DISCUSSED BY 
W. J. GLACKENS 


President of the Society of Independent Artists 


fae OWN in South Washington Square the newsboys were 
shouting the message that the Senate had voted for con- 
scription. The daffodils were in bloom and the little 
children from “New Italy” and the sparrows and the 
wrens from winter-quarters were making a great com- 
motion over the return of Spring. Mr. Glackens stood 
at the window of his studio listening to the newsboys and 
the children and when I asked him if he thought the Independent Show, 
of which he is President, had been a success, he looked at me vaguely, 
and made this strange answer, “Of course I believe in conscription ; in 
a democratic country we must have a democratic army.” And when 
I said, “But is there an educational value in such a show?” he con- 
tinued, “You see the volunteer system is a spiritually aristocratic 
system, and also it makes too heavy a draft on the finest of our youth. 
To the very young man, war still means heroism and romance and 
self-sacrifice. It means more than love and more than life. And we 
cannot rob a nation too completely of this quality. The old volunteer 
system somehow makes me very sad, for it seems like taking advantage 
of youth. And then, too, it breeds lots of trouble, because the woman 
whose son volunteers seems to have an advantage over the woman 
whose son is still at home. Conscription settles all this. We are 
every one told what to do and when and how todo it. That is a purely 
democratic arrangement.” 

With the thought of the show still in my mind I asked Mr. 
Glackens if he thought artists should be eliminated in the conscription. 
“Not for an instant,” he said, “if you are going to start eliminating, 
why not save the scientists and the doctors? Conscription is for 
every man the country wants. We do not need to worry about art. 
As much art as a nation wants or will accept, will spring up during 
the war and after the war. For art is the nation’s thought. It is 
the typical development of a country.” 

“Art is valuable in war time, but it should be bred through war 
conditions. It is always a couple of jumps ahead of what the rest 
of the nation is thinking.” 
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Again the newsboys boomed by with the fresh extras, and still 
looking out of the window, Mr. Glackens said, “After all, you cannot 
lose more than your life. You may lose that any minute, anywhere. 
The real hero in my mind is the man who goes back, after he knows 
the truth about it. Of course some men want to go. They would 
rather have the trenches than conventional restraint. I think most 
real men any way like a gun better than a desk. 

“And we will get a fine democracy out of the trenches. There 
will be a new relationship between soldiers and officers, a new thing 
born of mutual need and a big interchange of ideas. Different kinds 
of people will think the same kind of thought for a few minutes 
anyway, and afterward this will react on art and business. A great 
friendship will spring up among the Allies through the democracy 
of the trenches. 

“My fear is not for conscription or war, but for the reconstruction 
that comes after war. The danger is, not when men get down to 
simple relationships, but when politics take hold of our life. And so 
we will need art more than ever after the war; because then there 


will be a great chance to make money, and people will traffic in the 
rebuilding of the nation.” 


HE sounds of the newsboys drifted away over the Square and 

I we grew more accustomed to the hum of the children and the 

birds. Mr. Glackens came away from the window and sat 

down by a picture just finished, of a girl arranging pale red tulips. 

And somehow the beauty in the face of the girl was like the beauty in 
the flowers, as though their glory had transfigured her. 

“T think,” he said without further introduction, “that there is an 
important element of psychology in the big exhibition. It has what 
we Americans ¢all the ‘punch.’ The public in this country takes more 
interest in a big show and so the big show carries its own advertising. 
Such an exhibition once a year is looked forward to; it attracts atten- 
tion and takes its place as an event. ‘The public as a whole, will not 
look in to any small venture, but anything stupendous brings out the 
curiosity-seeker; the students are all eager for it. / I am not sure that 
it carries much educational value. The students must seek that in 
the smaller exhibition, in the one-man shows. Of course the earnest 
truth-seeker will find something even in the bewilderment of two 
thousand and four hundred canvases. And some few of the ultra- 
modernists will like the very confusion of color. Arensburg has, for 
instance, said something about the ‘beauty of chaos.’ 

“Personally, I am always looking for just two things at an exhi- 
bition, the way a man paints and the idea back of the paint; for art is 
not in the thing itself ever, it is in you; it’s your idea and your origi- 
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nality and interesting way of expressing your idea. The art that is 
all technique is a pretty poor ready-made thing. A great deal of this 
so-called modern art is pure materialism, the pouring out through 
symbols of a half-baked psychology, a suppressed adolescence. So 
many of the new schools of painting and sculpture seem to have 
learned the lessons before an audience and the technique is redolent of 
big words. Art isn’t just emptiness or amusement or whimsicality.— 

“‘When some one asked Dagas what his definition of art was, he 
shrugged his shoulders and emitted a sound something like ‘ugh.’ He 
had much, however, to say about it in his work. (I do not think most 
painters would be strong on a definition of art. The great thing 
after all, is the idea, and after you make people understand the under- 
lying motive in what you paint, that is the utmost that can be accom- 
plished.’ Otherwise the public is like an audience watching a stage 
full of people laughing at jokes made behind the scenes. The audi- 
ence that cannot hear the jokes is likely to think them a bit silly. 

“Tf a man has an idea back of his art there will be progress in his 
work. And what I object to in this Cubist business is that the work 
is no different from what it was at the start. I cannot see progress 
in the Cubist paintings here or in France. I sometimes feel that I 
would like to get these Modernists, some of them, up against a real 
psychologist, a man who knows the ins and outs of the human spirit, 
and who has probed deep into the great mysteries. I do not feel that 


most of these new young painters have done so. If they had, all the 


wonder of what they found would flow back through their art to the 
public. 


af UT to get back to the exhibition. You cannot wake up the 
B public with a series of the best small exhibitions ever seen. 
You have got to startle the people by volume or size or color. 
Personally I do not like any exhibition. I think the place to see a 
man’s work is the spot in which he does it. Of course in such a big 
exhibition there is always interest to the seeker. I go about missing 
many pictures but looking for what I call ‘a painting quality.’ I 
came across one man at the Independent Show, Irving Brokaw, who 
has this marvelous quality. I went back to look at his work several 
times. On the whole, it seemed to me that this show was better than 
one might have expected. It brought out a lot of young people. I 
believe it will encourage art just as the Salon in Paris did. It will 
give the new painter courage. It’s a great stimulant. It’s melo- 
dramatic in quality. 
“Of course an Independent Show cannot make artists. You 
will hear people say that Cézanne was discovered in an Independent 
Show in Paris. But my impression is that we would have discovered 
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Cézanne, if there had never been an exhibition in the world. Great 
art has a way of cutting through to public consciousness. The big 
exhibition may help the small artist to discover himself, but a man of 
Cézanne’s breed we shall find, the world over, sooner or later. 

“My own remedy for a great crowd of pictures which is more or / 
less bewildering to the public, is that every city and village in the 
country should have their own Independent Shows. It would be 
much cheaper than to have the huge show in New York where all 
expenses are terrific. Probably in small towns these Independent 
Shows could be made to pay. I know they do in France. But then 
in Paris the government loans the land and they just run up a lot of 
tin tunnels which costs very little. 

“If the public does not perceive any educational value in these 
big exhibitions it is not wholly the size; it is because certain modern 
artists elect to disguise rather than to eaplain in their art. Their pic- 
tures are just working drawings, plan elevations made into a design. 
Of course every man has a right to paint just as he pleases, but one 
cannot get too far away from representation (which the modernists 
are so afraid of) without reacting into materialism. A man is afraid 
to paint in the usual forms for fear he will represent an actual 
object. On the other hand, he attempts to represent the character and 
quality of a human being with a piece of wire and a few glass eyes. 
Hunting for new expressions is all very well, but it cannot be very 
important unless you now and then find one. So many of the painters 
today hunt and end in a cul de sac over and over again, until the art 
that they give us seems to be nothing but a metaphysical tangle. I 
take it that art is something finer than a chance to bewilder the public. 


‘¢+w REMEMBER a few of the Impressionists starting out with 
[ui same notion, that confusion was art. I recall one picture 
at the Salon, a blue sky with little round, red wafers painted all 
over it, having nothing to do with the picture at all, with its form or its 
color. Now with Manet you always get the idea on which his painting 
rests; his very technique expresses an idea; if you haven’t an idea, you 
are just pottering around. ‘Take Picasso for instance. He knows 
and the others just follow him. I do not believe that the inspired 
artist needs a very wide art education. But the scientific artist should 
prepare himself for his work, otherwise he is going to produce anemic 
asceticism, Freudian dreams. 

“T believe that a blundering art reacts on the artist. There has 
got to be real feeling, and underlying principle. But it is ever more 
feeling, than principle, that makes art. I often look at Ty Cobb 
and say;to myself, “why does he ‘catch’ better than any of the other 
men, he is not a big man, his eye-sight is no better, he is not any 

(Continued on page 210) 
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THE “BIG EXHIBITION”, THE ARTIST 
AND THE PUBLIC: BY ROBERT HENRI 


BELIEVE in absolute freedom for the artist in exhibiting 
his pictures. Not only freedom in selecting pictures for 
an exhibition, but freedom in hanging pictures for an ex- 

! hibition. I have worked for this freedom with other 
artists for the last seventeen years and have desired to see 
established in New York a great forum conducted in such 

manner as to clear the way and make free the exposition of all 

movements and developments in the arts and the crafts. An open 

forum such as a free country should have, open alike to all move- 
ments, old or new, stimulating to individuals presenting works in such 
way as to provoke active participation and judgment on the part of 
the public. For the public has its part to play if we are to develop 
from an art-owning country into an art-living country. The owner- 
ship of great collections and judges of art to do the work for us will 
not suffice; art appreciation, like love, can not be done by proxy. It 
is a very personal affair and is necessary to each individual. 


We must get over the idea that the study of the fine arts is to be 
relegated to the few. True it is that the greatest progress will be 
made by a limited number. Who these will be, cannot be determined 
at once, even by the best appointed judges. It takes time to tell, so it 
is up to each individual to be as much artist as he can, to be a creative 
spirit, a searcher for the underlying principles of nature, for the true 
basis of order and construction as they are evidenced in nature; for this 
is the pursuit of the fine arts whether in painting or whatever medium 
of creative expression. 


Of these underlying principles of nature the world as yet knows too 
little. I believe that the compositions of Beethoven are based on nature, 
that they are manifestations of this musician’s comprehension of uni- 
versal order. But I cannot believe, with the present war in evidence, 
that our social institutions have the same fundamental basis. I believe 
that the bloodless revolution in Russia was brought about by artists; 
Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Gorky and other creative spirits who by their 
works spread, first to the awakened students and finally to the very 
peasants themselves, the spirit of Nature-order. It was for this reason 
that the revolution was bloodless, and it is for this reason that it will 
be permanent. 


Art is important. It does not undertake to set nations right. It 
does not enter into warfare; but it does manifest basic principle and 
is an inspiration to that kind of order which is constructive. The 
appreciation of art should not be considered as merely a pleasurable 
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pastime. To apprehend beauty is to work for it. It is a mighty and 
an entrancing effort, and the enjoyment of a picture is not only in the 


pleasure it inspires, but in the comprehension of the new order of con- 
struction used in its making. 


I am therefore deeply interested in every move which encourages 
the artist, which adds to his liberty of expression and which gives to 
the public the freest access to see, discuss and participate in the work 
of the artist or craftsman, of whatever sort. The original Independent 
Salon in Paris was founded about fifty years ago in contradistinction 
to the older jury-governed salons, and as a step toward a greater free- 
dom it has served well. But I am sure its original designers had hopes 
that their plan would be improved and perfected; yet while the salons 
abolished juries of acceptance and prizes they still conducted an 
authoritative hanging of the pictures, with all possibilities of benevo- 
lence, malevolence and prejudice retained in this section of their work. 


N the nineteen hundred and seventeen Salon of New York the 
directors of the Society, with the best of intentions, but in my 
opinion with little foresight, devised the scheme of doing away 

with the hanging jury and putting in its stead the plan of hanging 
the pictures according to the names of the artists, alphabetically, and 
the result, as might have been expected, was a disastrous hodge-podge. 
If we resent dictation from a jury why should we not resent dictation 
from an alphabet? Why should order and relationship not be sought 
in the presentation of pictures as well as in the painting of pictures. 
We would not care for a musical program where Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony would be followed by a fox-trot, nor would it be possible to 
enjoy eating in sequence mustard, ice-cream, pickles and pastry. 


Argument is unnecessary. Nothing could be more obvious than 
that pictures should be presented in homogeneous arrangement. The 
principle of free exhibition demands for the artist freedom from the 
senseless alphabet as well as from the jury. The artist should exercise 
his judgment and his taste in the making of the picture, should be the 
one to determine when it is ready for the public, and just as nearly as 
possible should choose the manner of its presentation; how it should be 
hung and in what company. The way of appreciation should be made 
as easy as possible for the public, and everything should be made con- 
ducive to the approach of the public to the picture. The pictures ad- 
joining need not be similar; they may, in fact, give added interest by 
their difference; but the choice of such differences can only be made by 
exercise of judgment and taste. 


It was on this basis that the idea of Group Exhibition at the 
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MacDowell Club was planned. In these exhibitions there is no jury 
of admission, no prize awards. The groups, sympathetic in their self- 
selection, limited in number so that there may not be less than eight or 
more than twelve members, form their own hanging committee. We 
have seen at our MacDowell Club exhibitions, individual expression 
in the work of a group of eight artists. We want about us people for 
whose work we have respect, but we do not object to their point of 
view differing from our own. In fact, it enhances our interest in them. 

The Group Idea in the hanging of a big exhibition is not only an 
advantage to the public but also to the artist. It does away with all 
supervision of a man’s work. He has the benefit of presenting the 
pictures he wishes the public to see, of hanging them with the pictures 
of men whose work he respects and of hanging them in a manner which 
he considers to advantage, which means complete liberty for the artist 
in his relation to the public. 


T the Independent Show the Group Plan could have been tried 
even after the individual entries were made. The committee 
could have suggested it to the exhibitors, announcing that to all 

those who formed into groups of eight to twelve members, space equal 
to their pictures would be given, and that within such space they might 
make their own arrangement, hanging their pictures according to any 
plan they as groups might see fit to devise. Lines of separation be- 
tween the Groups (when not hung in separate rooms) could have been 
established to preserve the identity, as is done successfully at the 
MacDowell Club Drawing Exhibition, where four Groups exhibit 
simultaneously in one room. 

This introduction of the Group Plan at the Independent Show 
would not have prevented the employment of the alphabetic scheme 
for all who preferred it, or who found it impossible to become party 
toa Group. I see no reason why the opportunity of choice should not 
have been granted, and if such an opportunity should be offered in 
forthcoming exhibitions I am sure the alphabetic list would be a short 
one, and that many artists would form Group organizations for the 
freedom of personal judgment as to the hanging or the placing of 
the work. 

There is an idea in America that people can be told how to appre- 
ciate pictures. Whereas the appreciation of art is a very personal and 
special response to creative work. And it must be a part of the 
province of the artist to so present his work as to help create this 
response. 
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HE Independent Artists should have a building especially 
adapted to their purpose in New York City. It should be the 
interest of every one to bring about this forum of the arts, a 
place where in especially adapted galleries all the arts and all the 
crafts might assemble in homogeneous Groups, free from all jury 
intervention; with the exercise of that valuable self-judgment and 
discrimination resulting from the members of the Groups having 
selected each other. I will not go into the working plan of the Group 
scheme here, for it has been thoroughly established in all its details, and 
can be supplied in full at the shortest notice, in fact, with the slightest 
imagination can be projected from the plan now in operation on a 
limited scale at the MacDowell Club. 

The original plan for Group Exhibitions was made with a large 
building in view; with galleries for all the phases of arts and crafts, 
an auditorium, etc. In adjusting the plan to the one exhibition room 
at the MacDowell Club, the exercise of the idea was cramped, and it 
was feared that it could not work in this tentative way; but it has 
succeeded in spite of the handicap, and since its inception five years ago 
the free-from-jury, free-from-prize, and hung-by-the-artists exhibi- 
tions have continued. The artists have formed Groups, paid for their 
occupancy of the gallery, brought a sufficient public to warrant con- 
tinuance, made or started reputations, have presented many excellent 
collections of pictures and have demonstrated unusual good taste in 
the presentation of their work. 

On the big scale—the one to which the group plan is naturally 
adapted, we would soon have an art display drawing the best work. 
And the free principle of the exhibitions would encourage the artists 
to greater individual development, and the public to a more active 
and sympathetic appreciation. We would not only have Home 
Groups but Groups would be formed abroad—such a system would 
attract and make international our exhibition. 

But in saying this I do not foresee a “Great International Salon” 
or a “Biggest Show.” I regard the salons of Paris and the big annuals 
as institutions opposed to art. Art should not be segregated to a 
certain six weeks in the year. Art should be persistent; exhibitions 
should be small. Every one enjoys Fifth Avenue, because there a 
series of very small exhibitions occur in the dealers’ galleries. We 
enjoy them all, for they are not beyond our endurance and because 
they are divided into groups, a group in each gallery; we are thus 
enabled to see more and enjoy more than were they smashed together 
in one great hodge-podge. And on Fifth Avenue art is persistent; we 
can always find something there in whatever season. In an independ- 
ent forum the exhibitions can be greater in size, the more the grouping 
(Continued on page 216) 
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LILACS: BY EUGENIA FLAGG 


RONG and brave and sweet 
They stand where the pathway 
used to meet 

The door. There, where memory rests 
Longest, they lift their purple crests 
To sun and wind and rain. . . 
And neither cold nor pain 

Of desolation can break 

Their loyalty. Nor the ache 

Of emptiness. They alone 

Are true. Where the stone 

Of fallen chimney lies broken in the 

grass 

They stretch a shadow lest the sun pass 

Hint of fires forgot. 

At night, with the stars, their lot 

To watch the place 

That humans in the race 

Of life and death have left 

Forsaken; to stop the theft 

Of loneliness itself. In the dark’s 

Mystery their incense marks 

An altar, and every blossom breathes 

a prayer 

That turns hopeward the despair 

Of prostrate timbers. Ah, lilacs, guard 

Of a dead hearth . . . ’tis a hard 

Watch ye keep . .. andlong... 

Lilacs brave and sweet and strong! 














GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY 
WANT: NUMBER TWO: BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES FOR WORKING PEOPLE: DE- 
SIGNED BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 


HE greatest conservation problem,” says Grosvenor 
Atterbury, “is that of our race, and it has been neg- 
lected with a recklessness that can only be described 
as American. People want and must have properly 
built and tastefully furnished homes if the race is to 
reach its highest development of power and happiness.” 

How to “give the people what they want” in the way of 

houses that are homes in the truest sense of the word, is a 

question that has absorbed the mind and the energy of Grosvenor 

Atterbury for many years. Whenever the subject of providing 

people with small but beautiful and substantially built homes arises, 

the work of Grosvenor Atterbury must be reckoned with, for he has 
long been in advance of the movement toward bettering the housing 
condition of the working people, in the movement for providing gar- 
den suburbs for city workers, and for the laying out of model towns 
with beautiful civic centers and play-grounds for children, where 
business, factory and residential sections are segregated wisely, where 

— are wide, shaded by trees and bordered with green lawns and 
owers. 

In the matter of housing the wealthy class there is little difficulty, 
for American architects are notably successful in designing moderate 
priced as well as expensive country homes, city houses and apartment 
houses where well-salaried business men may be comfortably happy. 
But the question of housing the working people is far from being 
solved. Mr. Atterbury has approached, from many angles, the ques- 
tion of building homes for people with little or no capital, and his 
experience deserves most considerate attention. “The secret,” he 
says, “is organized construction against disorganized construction: 
codperation against disjointed individual effort: to a growing extent, 
standardization against constructional chaos. It comes then to the 
question of whether there is any vital reason why the great housing 
problem should not avail itself of just such modern methods of com- 
bination, codperation, concentration and standardization, as have pro- 
duced such astonishing results in almost every other commercial 
activity in this country. 

“Now it is a curious fact that scientific and codperative principles 
have been practically applied to the production of almost every other 
item in the poor man’s living account but the second largest single 
one—that of his housing. His bread, his clothing, and his watch are 
factory products, largely guaranteed—sometimes by Government. 
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His house is usually ‘custom-made’ and bought at the mercy of a specu- 
lative builder. 


as PROPOSAL to clothe the destitute with custom-made gar- 

ments would be laughed to scorn. Of stock patterns and 

sizes clothing can be turned out in quantities at a fraction of 
the cost of individual manufacture. Yet we are enthusiastically try- 
ing to house our poor in ‘custom-made’ tenements and are puzzled 
and worried when we find that, in spite of most model planning, the 
cost of the model dwelling fails to go down so as to bring its rentals 
within the means of the poorer laboring classes whom we wish to 
reach. In fact, in this respect we find it difficult to compete suc- 
cessfully against the ordinary dwelling. 

“Now, the obvious solution appears to lie in the standardization, 
not necessarily of the general plan, but of its various component units 
and structural elements. Carried to its logical conclusion, as I believe 
it should be, this principle would result in a system of ‘standard dwell- 
ing’ manufacture, in a ‘ready-made’ system, if you please, of whole- 
sale fabrication like that which has already given the poor man his 
two-dollar shoes, and his ten-dollar suit of clothes. 

“This then is the step in the program I suggest for obtaining 
truly economical construction for the housing of our great masses of 
working people and the technical questions which it opens up may 
be stated as follows: 

“First: Assuming the possibility of economy in building meth- 
ods and more especially in certain types of structures where stand- 
ardization may be feasible and considering the problem of building 
erection, regardless of any precedent, or present system of construc- 
tion, either as to material, apparatus or design; assuming, in other 
words, a clean sheet, and considering only modern requirements, 
materials, processes and mechanical devices:—What is the theoretic 
solution today of the problem of economic building? 

“Second: Can this theoretic solution when found be made prac- 
tical? 

“Tn this study of the possibilities of standardized dwellings I have 
borne in mind not only the matter of first cost but the very important 
element of up-keep, deterioration and fire loss. While in the nature 
of collateral economies the savings that would accrue from the sub- 
stitution of a homogeneous, absolutely fireproof house for the tinder 
boxes that now make our national per capita fire losses two or three 
times greater than those of any other civilized country, as well as the 
consequent reduction in the up-keep and deterioration charges, would 
both serve materially to increase the savings in housing cost which we 
are striving to effect. 
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COTTAGE AT INDIAN 
DESIGNED BY 
PHOTO 


WORKING MAN’S 
HILL, WORCESTER, MASS., 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY: THIS 
GRAPH PROVES 


THAT BEAUTY MAY CROWN 
A SMALL HOME AS WELL AS A LARGE ONE 





WORKING MAN’S COTTAGE OF THE SIMPLEST TYPE 
IS SHOWN ABOVE: AND IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 
MAY BE SEEN SOME OF THE WAYS OF SETTING 
IT ON THE STREET, SO THAT MONOTONY IS AVOIDED 
AND A SENSE OF INDIVIDUALITY EMPHASIZED. 
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WORKING MEN’S COTTAGES AT INDIAN HILL THOUGH 
ALL DESIGNED ON THE SAME LINES, VARY SO POSI- 
TIVELY IN THEIR PLACINGS ALONG THE STREET 
THAT THE GENERAL EFFECT IS MOST PICTURESQUE. 





SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE FOR TWO FAMILIES, DESIGNED 
BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY AND BUILT AT INDIAN 
HILL: TWO-FAMILY HOUSES THOUGH OFFERING PRI 
VACY ARE NOT IN AS GREAT A DEMAND AS THE 
SINGLE ONES, THOUGH THE OUTER EFFECT IS BETTER 
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“It has been upon this premise that we have been working on the 
idea of standardized dwellings. What we are trying to produce is 
not only obvious economy in material structure but also in skilled 
expert service—such as is available now only for the rich man in the 
building of his home. The scheme, of course, is to do for the laboring 
man’s house what Ford has done for the automobile, with certain 
additional conceptions relative to educational, hygienic and exsthetic 
purposes. We set out without any prejudice in favor of any system 
or material but with a program based on the theory of standardization, 
replication, shop manufacture and elimination and combination of 
process, the substitution of power and machinery for hand labor and, 


by no means least, the mutual co-ordination of design and construc- 
tion.” 


VERY citizen of America interested in beautiful cities or the 
k; wholesome and efficient housing of people have followed with in- 
terest Mr. Atterbury’s experiments in Forest Hills Garden and 

his more recent adventures at Indian Hill near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The plan of building this industrial city upon a hill has worked 
out beyond even the hopes of the company, who wished to house its 
employees in a way that would make them contented in their work 
and would give their children a wholesome outdoor life and the artistic 
home environment that would shape their lives to finer ideals. The 
one hundred and sixteen acre plot selected at the crest of the hill has 
been laid out with roads of easy grade circling gracefully in flowing 
lines, rather than in the mathematical squares of cities. Every little 
home fronts the street and is set weil back from it so that it may have 
a stretch of green lawn. There is a tree in every yard and a place 
for a garden at the rear. Fifty-eight small houses built on the unit 
plan developed by Mr. Atterbury have already been finished. White 
walls, gray-green roofs, lattices for vines over the windows and along 
the porches, make home pictures that formerly were only possible for 
well-to-do people to possess. The cost of these houses when finished 
is, remarkably little considering the quality of the material put into 
dim, A house consisting of six rooms and bath, with all modern 
improvements, costs in the neighborhood of three thousand five 
hundred dollars. ‘Two types of houses have been erected, both of 
which are here shown. ‘The two-family semi-detached house gives 
perfect privacy, and the building itself has greater dignity than the 
single family house, though on the whole it is not so successful. The 
first two of the houses put up were furnished, to set a standard of 
simplicity and good taste. These models have been followed more 


(Continued on page 209) 
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“THE PALE TORRENT”: ASTORY: BY WILL 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


4RAFELY was conscious of no novelty in the inces- 

= sant lure which the city had for him. He worshiped 

the boy spirit in life. The only depressions he ever 

knew were the result of fears that he might be losing 

the capacity for wonder which is at the core of the 

boy soul. This had nothing to do with his age for 

he was not yet thirty. Straight product of the 

streets, Grafely had peddled newspapers for years 

before he got a chair and a board in a daily paper’s 

art department; he had “chassed photographs” for many months 
before his first sketches were accepted. 

Grafely believed that New York, as a metropolitan entity, was 
viciously maligned and altogether uninterpreted, also that his work 
of the coming years had to do with her. If he should go away for a 
time, it would only be to see her better when he returned. He pre- 
ferred the atmosphere of streets to club-rooms, and the “rough-necks” 
of the water-front to the lamp-lit round-tables where artists gathered 
together. He worked while there was yet light. 

For several months Grafely had been on a mural-set that from 
time to time called forth his full joy. The theme was boy—the 
grand old theme of boy setting out to make his fortune—boy, un- 
trammeled, untried, health that strides over kings, friend of trees 
and roads and rains and animals—face upturned and unafraid. The 
love of a tired woman followed this boy everywhere, his mother of 
course; and the love of another followed him—a girl who never 
touched the ground and was probably still an angel so far as the 
boy cared. 

At times Grafely painted something he fancied he had lost. 
These were the days of furious energy. As a matter of fact, he 
was by no means so hopeless as that, for the boy was in his eyes and 
heart, even on this particular day when the loft was no place for 
any man to work. 

Two women were in the next room, engaged in settling his 
future. One represented the best of the past and the other the 
full, luring picture of days to come. . . . Quiet words in there 
—not even a murmur reached him. For two years Agnes Robbins 
had been his nearest comrade. There had been many high moments, 
though she was of the other world—the side of New York he had 
never even glanced into until his pictures forced the door ajar. She 
had a fortune of her own—an admirable product of that life which 
is shaded and sheltered and cushioned. Any man would have been 
slow in coming to the end of her fine hues and tastes. Grafely had 
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learned them as only a man can learn from a woman. He found 
Agnes Robbins the best of her side of New York, every petal of 
civilization perfectly tinted and polished, all the chivalry of litera- 
ture on top of that. 

They had escaped marriage by a breath. The single complica- 
tion was the fact of their having meant so much to each other before 
Mary Andrus came. No villainy anywhere. Agnes had merely 
found out. She had known the symptoms of the turning of his heart 
to the younger woman, because the one great thing of her life had 
been Grafely’s turning to her. She had suffered hideously—more 
than he could possibly know. 

“I must see her,” she said. 


HERE had come to him just then a picture of pleading and 
passion and hatred—of Mary Andrus being slowly and surely 
drawn to the brink of renunciation—sacrifice which he hated 
for its sentimentalism and its being so persistently overdone in the 
past. In the present condition of the human heart, a man’s tackle 
is often tested in still and shallow water before the big strike comes. 
Agnes Robbins should understand these affairs. Surely she couldn’t 
want to hold the arm of a man whose face had turned away to 
another. 

“But what will it accomplish to see her, Agnes?” he asked. 

She looked up with a smile. “You've always said that these 
are intensely women’s affairs 7 

“T have said that.” 

“T remember your saying, too,” she added, “that man is mainly 
deluded—that he thinks, for instance, he controls the racing because 
he bosses the field from the paddock and the stand—when in reality 
it is the thoroughbreds that do the running. I remember you said 
something about ‘the breath of the runners’—and called us fillies for 
the moment x 

“TI must have been all brightened up that day,” Graf said. 

“T want to see this girl,” Agnes repeated. “Of course, I could 
see her without your knowing, but I don’t care for that. You've 
taught me many things. We've talked so much about the New in 
books and music and stone and paint. There must be something 
New in the biggest art of all, between men and women—and between 
women and women.” 

Graf regarded her. He was seeing her more at a distance now 
—as one does in the beginning, or as a woman’s influence recedes 
from the heart. He was forced to call her admirable—a delicate, 
dangerous and sparkling woman. 

It was two in the afternoon. The women had been together 
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almost two hours. After a silence in the reception room like that 
from a deserted mine, Grafely heard the outer door open and close. 
One was leaving the field. Presently a tap he knew very well, and 
he opened the door of the loft for Agnes to enter. 

“Neither of us perished, Graf,” she said. “We were sorry for 
you—sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“T might look helpless,” he remarked, “but I’ve seen men more 
entitled to pity.” 

“Really, there was nothing for you to do,” she said quickly. 
“The more you think about it—Mary Andrus and I had to talk it 
over. It is really true—there is much to be added to these affairs. 
The world has been so slow and stupid. There is no cause for 
hatred or for secrecy, no cause for strategy. . . . She is won- 
derful . 

He stood apart staring. He wondered if she were not a little 
beside herself, but Agnes was really at her best, having that bright- 
ness he had always noted when she was venturing into new paths 
—the animation that came when she found life especially interest- 
ing. . . . She seemed lost in her idea of settling everything 
for him. He had an accomplished way of preserving silence in 
moments of amazement. 

“She is wonderful, Graf,” Agnes went on. “Somehow of the 
world. I don’t mean worldly, but a kind of unconscious sophistica- 
tion—age-old and mellowed, nothing abrupt or crude about it. She 
seems to have seen as much life as a match-girl; she’s about as senti- 
mental as the Palisades. She says she’s a part of the passing show, 
just as you insist that you feel best in mean streets. She’s wonder- 
ful—but she isn’t beautiful, Graf. e 

He was cheerful about this. No one had seen Mary Andrus 
as he had. Agnes could grant sanctity, genius or any heroism— 
rather than another woman’s beauty. He was glad she had this 
much to hold to. 

“And you worship beauty terribly, Graf y 

“Yes, it’s a curse,” he muttered. 

“But that’s apart from the issue,” she added presently. “The 
whole thing is very simple. You are incapable of an underhand 
thing. You and the woman you are to know less of from now on— 
are not to be enemies! 'That’s the old shameful way. Dear Graf, 
if your heart is really called from one to another, this is a matter 
above decision and arrangement. These things happen like rain and 
lightning. The one left behind would only diminish herself by whin- 
ing—or by seeking to hold on the basis of loyalty. That would be 
degradation , 
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“You've got something, Agnes,” Grafely muttered. 
“It’s not all my idea. Mary Andrus feels the same.” 
Warmth came over him, but restlessness and stirring. He won- 

dered if Agnes realized how formidable she was just now. 

“On the other hand,” she resumed, “the one who remains— 
granting, of course, that she is brave and splendid like Mary Andrus 
—would not take her full joy if there lingered the sense of someone 
wronged, a woman abandoned and heart-broken. Don’t you see how 
wonderful it was for us to get together—to have everything high 
and above the old?” 

“T’m struck with it all,” Grafely laughed, “except my own utter 
nonentity. Two remarkable women—the man bandied and dangling 
—a sort of romantic process you might expect to find enacting in a 
bee-hive or menagerie 


“You—you have said these are women’s affairs,” Agnes told 
him slowly. 

Grafely wondered if Agnes were not lost in her own artistic 
instincts. He felt a queer revolt against his present part, possibly 
because she was behaving so beautifully. She was both pale and ig- 
nited. By all he knew out of the past, she was not entirely uncaught 
in the thrall of play and story, and yet there was something more that 
prevailed almost like her early fascination. - 

“Yes, I remember saying that a woman is better designed to 
manage these things,” he remarked. 

“Oh, Graf—don’t be blind because it’s your own story. You 
would see in an instant this whole affair if it were unfolding for an- 
other man. Don’t you see that the last word is yours? —Two women 
are merely showing themselves at their best—all tooth and claw and 
stealth and stalking put away. If the man’s heart has turned from 
one woman to another, the transaction is complete. Only, there are 
so many accidents and infatuations—the woman to be left wants to 
be sure. She disdains the old ways of tears and strategy, disdains 
reactions of hatred, but she wants to be sure. She shows herself at her 
best—silently—but don’t you see that the man must choose—that the 
last word is his? . . . Qh, it’s apt to be fatal to be as explicit 
as this!” 

He bowed before her a moment, smiling. He was a trifle awed— 
inclined to feel an old reverence—forgotten of late, not because com- 
monness had intervened, but because of the finer freedom of their 
association. Agnes noted the reverence. She was far too wise to find 
delight in it. Perhaps she perceived that this was a passage of ro- 
mance that had been wonderfully pleasant when they entered, but she 
disliked the thought that they were reviewing it now on the way out. 
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“Shall we go somewhere to lunch?” Grafely asked. 

“No, let’s have it here,” she answered. “I haven’t been here for 
quite a number of days. I want to see the mural-set again. I want 
to make the tea. We can send for the rest—if you don’t mind.” 

“T’d like it that way, Agnes,” he said. And yet he couldn’t help 
wondering how she expected him to be calm and appreciative of her 
deep values, when his nature was crying out to know what Mary 
Andrus had said and when he was to see her again. 

They had ordered the luncheon. Agnes, with the familiarity 
among his things that he had always enjoyed intensely, had filled the 
water-kettle and charged the current into it. Now she turned to his 
face for permission to look at the boy pictures. She was never blind 
to his faults, all the more authoritative on this account, but so deeply 
sensitive to his way of seeing the thing. 

“It’s real work, Graf—a laugh and a cry in it—the everlasting 
boy of the world in it,” she said presently. “All the world thrills at 
the boy— it’s what a woman loves in a man.” 

She shook her head laughingly. In the quick turning of her face, 
he fancied a flash of moisture, but it was gone from her eyes when she 
glanced his way again. 


UTSIDE was the early winter gray and darkness. Grafely 
() had put all foreboding away. The sense had come to him that 
this was a last afternoon together. In a belated way he 
had arrived at the beauty of the predicament. Agnes Robbins was 
greaty herself—magic and exquisite. He did not quite understand— 
only that the game she played challenged the best of his understand- 
ing. It looked clean and calling from every angle. Not a wail. 
Heavy shadows were upon the cloth. She arose to light a far- standing 
lamp. Then she went for her hat. 

“It has been a good day. There is something in your pictures that 
means such a step forward—and in you, too, Graf. She has brought 
you something big. . . . Have them come for the dishes before 
I go. You know my weakness about seeing the remains of a party 
around a 

He wondered as he rang if she had meant to make a sorry parallel 
to her own withdrawal, but he wouldn’t accept this—neither the sad- 
ness nor the subtlety of it. Agnes had always wanted the table 
cleared instantly after food. . . . She was leaving. 

“No, don’t bother to come with me. It’s only a few minutes after 
five—just afternoon darkness e 

“T’ll cross the City Path with you,” he said. It was his old name 
for Broadway. “It must be bracing out. I haven’t been outside 
since early morning.” 
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“But you want to be alone now, Graf. You have only an hour 
or so before she comes.” 


“Before who comes?” 

- “Mary Andrus—she is coming at six-thirty.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes daring to find his for an instant. 

“You two have got me whipped, Agnes. It isn’t like the old 
war-crazed, money-mad world at all.” 

“It isn’t all my idea, Graf. It’s hers, too. . . . YouandI 
—never enemies. We've been too much to each other for that. 
You’ve given me great things. I’ve learned different and better 
ways of living. I’ve even got an idea of what work means—inci- 
dental to being the woman you rejoiced in for a little while. She 
brings new powers. I’d be small to darken this big turning for you. 
She is powerful, Graf, no doubt about that. If you’re fooled—I’m 
fooled, too. You've got that to go by.” 

“I wish I could tell you how this looks to me, Agnes,” he said 
queerly. 

“You don’t need to. I would be less than the picture to get 


into your way now in this big thing. And then there is another 
thing to consider 7 








“Yes ” he said curiously. 
“T couldn’t. . . . How foolish it is to throw away grace 
and sweetness—over something you can’t help. . . . Remember, 


if you’re fooled, I’m fooled, too.” 


It was that instant that he got the sense that Agnes expected 
him to come back to her. 


HE evening was sharply cold and windless. Grafely had needed 
I air. The crowds needed air. They moved strangely silent under 
the white lights of the crossings. Nights long ago he had found 
these surging streams of workers the most tragic and pitiful movement 
in the world. He had belonged to them then. He had always lain 
close to New York, except in the big reaction when his work began 
to lift him from the mass. There was a period then in which he had 
hated portions of the City with such intensity that he could not be 
forced to enter or cross—but that misery had worn away. He had 
come back to the love of the crowds—-a new light in his eyes. 

. He held fast to Agnes’s arm as they forced their way 
across the packed sidewalk. It took them a full minute to cross that 
twenty-foot pavement. Breasting the current from store-front to 
curb, they felt the surge and weight of the many, passed within a 
few inches of hundreds of faces. Fatigue and strain, disease and dis- 
solution, temper and hell, pain and passion, and heroism. 
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“God!” he muttered, “a man is a whole lot richer for that sixty- 
second adventure——” 

She did not hear him. He turned to her in a quiet eddy as the 
roar went by. She was almost fainting—her face uplifted, her nostrils 
pinched and whitened, her cheeks blanched from the crude pressures. 

“TI think you'd better hail a cab, Graf,” she whispered. 

It was only a step to her hotel now, but he obeyed in a strange 
calm—a calm that had a chill in it. . . . He saw her safely to 
the awning and the footman—to the still stone step, and through 
the swinging door into the silence. Her “Good-bye, dear Graf,” 
was like a memory at once—a kind of distant sweetness. 


E was back in the crowds—a sort of silent revel. . . . Yes, 
he had accepted New York for his own—all one piece. It had 
everything—the bad on the outside. He found the thing, 

America, in it—Kurope and Asia, too, but America first. No one 
agreed with him in this. The many who tried and went away; the 
many who tried and broke their hearts—they said New York was 
nothing but a market, neither Asia, Europe, nor New World. But 
Grafely knew better. They hadn’t proved tough enough to see her 
through to the point of disclosure. He had helped to wear the pave- 
ments with bare feet. 

He had slept in a multitude of coops and alleys and boiler-rooms, 
close to the breast of the big town, in the night-time when she tells 
her secrets to the few. It wasn’t long ago. He was back to her now 
like a boy—something mastered in his work and in himself—far from 
the top, in no great impatience to reach the top, but on the way, 
husky and unadorned. 

In the country-places men went to work and came home in the 
evening—but here the women and girls did the multitude of metro- 
politan tasks. They deluged the men in the home-coming. They 
moved white and without laughter under the lights. Grafely was 
with them. He was for them. Tonight things were fine. There 
was abundance of fresh cold air—the freshness of the sea, that a 
million motors and ten million breaths could not defile. He moved 
rapidly but tenderly among them—as if to send his own stout- 
heartedness into the pale torrent. 

There was a moment or two of loneliness for Agnes Robbins. 
It was settling over him that they had come to a real parting of 
paths, and that she was not ready to believe this. All her high mo- 
ments had whirled into one today—except at the last. There was 
something irrevocable about that last, and she was spared any knowl- 
edge of it. She did not belong to the streets—she could not belong 
—and yet that crude torrential stream was his fountain of power. 
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To him it was like the peasantry of the north countries—all the po- 
tentials of a new heaven and a new earth in that moving mass. 

That last moment made him think of the summer before—a 
few days together on a walking-tour among the Cumberland hills— 
how he had missed the dawns on the road because of late starts. On 
the third night Agnes had consented to join him at daybreak, and 
they met on the porch of the inn before it was light. That was a 
brimming day, but she was fagged at supper-time, and the next 
morning joined him at nine, with a laugh at their absurdity the day 
before. 


T was after six. He was in the crowd again, hurrying back to 
{ the loft. He had become lonely—as if he had given himself 

utterly to the detachment and desolation of the human fragments 
that pressed about. He knew well how the mass could sap and 
drain a man whose joy was not firmly fixed; he knew well that the 
loneliness of the sea and mountain and desert is only different in 
quality from the loneliness of the City. A hand closed over his own. 
There was a laugh, and a tall young woman was rather magically 
at his side. 

“Hello, Graf—are you still alive?” 

For an instant he was awed at his own gladness. 

“Still alive—very much alive—never more—hello, Mary!” 

“T was just going to you.” 

“She said you would come. . . . I was just hurrying, to 
be there when you came. What have you been doing? Yov’re all 
—all the lights turned on a 

I’ve been beating through—for three squares—taking a fresh 
look at the members of the family,” she said. “They’re tired and 
quiet tonight!” 

She had come up through the crowd, even as he had done. She 
had found the same deep marveling laugh, breasting the human tor- 
rent, that he had found a half-hour before. It came back to him 
now because she was by his side. He knew now why he had 
liked that brimming river of mill and office girls better than ever 
tonight. It was because Mary Andrus had been one of them. 
She had come up hard, forcing the City to give her her work. She 
had never been content to support just herself. He had peered into 
ten thousand faces—and not one like hers. Grafely laughed. Every 
man would say the same about his woman. The spice and secret 
of the joy of life was in that one thing! And Agnes Robbins had 
granted anything but beauty. 

They were in the loft now. She was following him around 
among the pictures, laughing in his eyes. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY IN THE 
GARDEN 


T was Paris—in springtime. 

But the little old lady in the carriage had no eyes for 
the milliner girls, with their bandboxes, smiles and bunches 
of flowers. Even the budding of the elms and the chest- 
nuts, the gay spots of the boulevard, meant nothing to her 
any more. 

She sat very straight, for an elderly lady, in the landau. Her 
weary-lidded eyes were half shut; but it made no difference, for 
she saw things just as clearly—thinking back as oid people 
will. Now and again she would smile tremulously at her two com- 
panions, and they would nod in sympathetic comprehension over what 
most of the hurrying world had forgotten. As the horses turned from 
the Champs Elysées, the friends watched her the more kindly. The 
carriage swung about a great open place vibrant with the shimmer of 
verdure crowding into full green—Paris, the captive of spring. 

As for the little old lady, she only pressed her agitated lips to- 
gether, then beckoned the coachman onto the curb. Her friends 
hastened to step out; she laid a detaining hand on the door, a re- 
monstrance of quiet dignity. 

“No, my dear.” 

Would they remain in the carriage for a little while, because it 
was an old person’s wish—to be alone in the Gardens? 

They would, of course. 

Not even the footman to follow her? 

And she smiled her appreciation to them. 

She had not long, this springtime, in Paris. Moreover, one could 
not tell if there would be another for her. Old people could not count 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY IN THE GARDEN 


too much on tomorrow. Long ago she had learned that it was only 
yesterdays that never failed, no matter how often taken from the 
coverings of the past. 


She idled down the walks among the nursemaids with their serge 
caps and starched linen, and the precisely dressed children. The 
young ones stared after her—she seemed in some way the grandmother 
of them all. And the nurses stopped flirting with the gendarmes long 
enough to wonder who she was, this old lady. As for her, the dead 
years fell away while she lived again other mornings spent in the 
Gardens when it was springtime—the springtime of her days. 


Hé-hé! an old one! . . . She saw that the paths were nicely 
graveled—just as they used to be; the grass plots were as blatant a 
green as in the other times. Even a flower bed—! 

She stepped closer and blinked her eyes, for they were not what 
they once were. Something hard kept coming into her throat as she 
reached for the single bloom. . . 

“Pardon, madame, but it is not permitted to pick the flowers 
here!” 

At the sound of the rough voice, perilously near, the little old 
lady started. She turned, to be confronted by a gardener standing 
inflexibly in the path. In a flash the reminiscent happiness dropped 
from her worn face. 

The man shifted apologetically at the sight of the pain in the little 
old lady’s eyes—maledictions on the rules! He caught at his hat, 
relenting, with a jerk of courtesy. 

“But the flower in the hand, it is that you may keep it,” he added, 
not ungraciously. 

Agitated, the other clutched the ne m’oubliez pas in her thin white 
fingers. 

The gardener coughed discreetly. 

“Tf it might be asked—your name?” 

“My name?” repeated the little old lady. She looked at the 
forget-me-not in her hand, then away up the path. There seemed to 
be something recalled by it, for she drew herself up in kind of im- 
perial dignity. The gardener was almost impressed. Une grande 
dame? He regarded her closely as she spoke. 

“IT am Eugénie,” she said simply. 

She smiled upon the republican with distant sweetness. She 
walked up the newly raked gravel, slowly, clasping the forget-me-not. 

The gardener gazed after her—scratched his head. 

“Eugéne! what do you know?” blankly interrogated the man. 
“Eugénie—eh, now—Eugénie what?” 

(Courtesy of The Chimaera.) 
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AMONG THE 


HOUSES DESIGNED TO 
HELP SOLVE THE SERVANT 
PROBLEM — TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSES NOS. 8 AND 4 

difficult problem that faces the woman 


I of to-day and it is safe to say that 


when the modern woman undertakes the 
proper adjustment of any difficult situation 
she will find a way to do it swiftly, economi- 
cally and pleasantly. The mistress of a 
house holds much the same position as the 
queen of a country or the governor of a 
state. To manage her household properly 
she must have a well thought-out plan of 
work. Efficiency methods must be inaug- 
urated the same as in business or factory. 

Simplification of life is one item of the 
solution. Houses built upon a practical plan 
that will save steps, that will help house- 
work in every detail, from keeping floors 
clean, furniture dusted, curtains washed 
and meals prepared, is another. With the 
question of the high cost of all food fac- 
ing the woman who must provide whole- 
some meals for husband and children she 
must know how to prepare, how to com- 
bine food qualities so that meals are ap- 
petizing and nourishing. Everything in 
the kitchen must have a distinct place and 
nothing there that is not of vital need. 
There must be shelf room for every object, 
so that it can be immediately reached with- 
out taking down three or four other things 
to get at it. There must be an opportunity 
to move from one division of work to the 
other without friction. 

Mechanical appliances of modern kit- 
chens simplify work tremendously. Tables 
with porcelain tops are provided that 
require no scrubbing, ice boxes are 
so constructed that they do not need 
to be emptied every day and can be 
kept immaculate very 
easily. Shelves are made 
of glass that is easily 
wiped off, hoods over the 
stove carry off fumes of 
cooking and lead away 
the steam. 


HE “servant in the house” is the most 


OUCHSTONE 


House number 


three is designed 
along the lines endeared 
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to us through early American history. The 
Dutch Colonial form that’ Dutch settlers 
bequeathed American architecture lends 
itself with particular charm to the small 
house. Gambrel roof houses built a cen- 
tury and more ago, standing beneath great 
elms, but a little way back from the high- 
road, are familiar and appreciated sights all 
through the East and the South. The con- 
ventional gambrel roof of the Dutch Colo- 
nial house does not permit any varied 
scheme of extension. The only normal way 
to make a great house of it is to add wings. 
But for small houses it is unusually suc- 
cessful, for it is delightfully cozy looking, 
and in silhouette it seems not unlike a nor- 
mal product of nature, such as a boulder 
or a mushroom. 

Though the outside of this house fol- 
lows the traditional lines of the Dutch Col- 
onial faithfully enough to retain the old- 
time spirit, the interior is in every way a 
distinct departure. Modern people demand 
in their homes, first of all, a floor plan 
that will give the greatest amount of com- 
fort with the least amount of work. A 
woman’s work but a few generations ago 
was, literally, as the famous rhyme declares, 
“never done.” She worked from daylight 
to set of sun, yet could never fold her 
hands leisurely, finding nothing to do. 
Miles and miles of useless steps were taken 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER THREE: A HOUSE WITH MUCH 
OUTDOOR LIVING SPACE, DESIGNED SO THAT THE ARBOR, SER- 
VICE YARD AND GARDEN ARE ALL A PART OF THE ARCHI.- 
TECTURAL SCHEME; FLOOR PLAN ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO 
SAVE LABOR AND YET TO MAKE FOR COMFORTABLE LIVING 












Designed by George E. Fowler 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER FOUR: A HOUSE SO PLANNED 
THAT IT CAN BE COMFORTABLY AND BEAUTIFULLY RUN 
WITH ONE SERVANT, YET GIVE AMPLE ROOM FOR A FAM 
ILY OF SIX. AS IN ALL THE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, THERE 
IS AN OPEN FIRE IN THE LIVING-ROOM; AMPLE LIGHT AND 
CLOSET ROOM AND A SLEEPING PORCH FOR WARM WEATHER 
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room was one or two steps up from B= 


the kitchen and the pantry far away, B= 


so that merely to set the table and clear Le 


it away again was no small 


task. Milk and butter were yay 

kept down in the cellar, & 

reached from the outside. “F ¥ 
Now, however, the first al 


problem of the architect is { pW : 
Amps 


to arrange each room in re- 
lation to the others ina way YS Qi"; 
that will facilitate house- fe: 

. 1. “tr A” ye 
work in every respect. The fel 
living, sleeping and work- ork 
ing rooms are segregated, 
so that there is no useless 
effort expended in keeping the house in 
order. Each room in turn is separately de- 


signed to bring about efficient service. 
Kitchens are often the most charming 
rooms in the house. Sunlight pours in 


through numerous and large windows, floors 
are of hardwood (no more dust collecting 
unsanitary carpets), draperies are easily 
cleaned or washable, furniture is so much 
simpler, that dusting is not an interminable 
task. 

Glancing at the floor plan of Touchstone 
llouse number three we find a condensa- 
tion of rooms admirably satisfactory. At 
the left of the hall is a large living-room 
and directly across from it is the dining 


room, thus, there is a wide sweep that 
conveys an impression of space. This ar- 
rangement furnishes charming vistas. The 


fireplace with its seat may be enjoyed from 
the dining-room. Windows are at every 
angle, so that sun-light at all hours is as- 
sured. In the elevation we have shown 
one window opening from the living-room 
to the pergola, another opening from the 
dining-room into the arbor. These can be 
made into French doors like those indi- 
cated across the front of the building. 
Just out of the living-room at the back 
of the house is a porch. This has been 
placed at the back of the house so that it 
will serve as a retired summer living-room 
that permits full enjoyment of the garden. 

Between the kitchen and dining room is 
a pantry with a sink for washing the finer 
dishes, ample dresser space and shelves. 
In the kitchen beneath the large windows 
are a drain-board and sink, and under- 
neath these large sets of drawers to hold 
kitchen utensils. There is a kitchen closet 
and an ice box that can be filled from the 
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3; SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


outside. A small passage has been intro 
duced at the back of the house so the cel 
lar may be directly within reach. For the 
convenience and pleasure of the butcher, 
baker and candle-stick maker the kitchen 
entrance is through an arbor that should 
be over-run with grapes. At the end of 
the arbor is a lattice gate leading into the 
service-yard. This service-yard is to be en- 
closed in lattice. Vines should over-grow 
this lattice and such things as parsley, sum 
mer savoy, mints, sage and all the kitchen 
herbs grown around the outer edge. Nas 
turtiums for pickles should be there also. 
The entire center of the service-yard should 
be a lawn for the bleaching of clothes. 
Clothes lines can be stretched from pole 
to pole of the lattice fence. This retired 
little yard is not only extremely handy, but 
delightfully attractive. 

Up stairs, are three large bedrooms, a 
sewing room, both with generous closets, 
and a central hall. From the windows of 
the bed-rooms views of the garden or tops 
of the grape-vines or the flowers in the 
window-boxes are most enjoyable. 

The outside of the house is made home- 
like and charming through introduction of 
a lattice over the door-way, and the leafy 
covered arbor and pergola. We suggest 
that this home be painted white, the win 
dow-shutters a soft apple green and_ the 
roof a silver grey. 


5S a contrast to the house of wood 
A. have just described, is the Touch- 

stone House number four, made of 
stucco and hollow tile. It is a trifle more 
pretentious in size and bearing and will ac 
commodate a larger family. To prevent 
severity we have introduced a lattice across 
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the face of the building and indicated 
pleasant gate-way through which all de- 
liveries to the kitchen should be made. 
The entrance to this house is first up on a 
terrace and then into a porch arched across 
the face and also at the side. The ceil- 
ing of this porch is slightly domed. From 
the hall the large living-room is seen at 
the left with a cheerful corner fireplace, 
two groups of windows and a French door- 
way opening onto a porch. This porch, like 
the one in the preceding house, is placed 
at the back so that enjoyment of the gar- 
den may be had. The dining-room is en- 
tered directly from the living-room. It 
also has a door-way leading to the porch, 
so that meals may be served there during 
the summer, if desired. A large pantry 
fully equipped with dressers, shelves and 
sink, is in direct connection with both 
kitchen and dining-room. 

A novel feature of the kitchen section 
of the house is observed in the private 
stairway that the maids could use going up 
to their own quarters or down to the cel- 
lar. In case the mistress of the house 
prefers to solve the servant question by 
doing her own work, then a stair-way could 
lead directly down to the basement and the 
one leading upstairs eliminated, and the 
kitchen dresser placed against the outer 
wall. This would make a larger kitchen. 


Upstairs the effect of this change in stair- 
increase the 


way 
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would be to materially 
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SERVANT PROBLEM 


size of the sewing-room. Elimination o/ 
this stair-way would also slightly reduce 
the cost of the building though it would 
take away from its convenience. 

Upstairs there are two large bed-rooms, 
and a sleeping-porch which could be con 
verted into a bed-room, if preferred. Who 
ever has tried sleeping out-of-doors would 
be loath to enclose this space. If there is 
no servant in the house the maids’ toilet 
room could be abolished, which would make 
a large room for some member of the fam- 
ily. This could also be converted into a 
children’s play-room. 

The colors of the exterior of this hous: 
should be chosen in accordance with the 
type of planting that is to be used about it 
Some flowers look better against a creamy 
stucco wall, others require the cool tone of 
natural concrete. Out in the West stucco 
houses are often given a suggestion of pink 
similar to those seen in Italy. Though the 
slightly pink tone looks all right in the West, 
it is often extremely out of place in the East. 
However, it is generally safe to warm the 
concrete a very little, just enough to pre- 
vent an unsympathetic, slaty tone. If the 
walls are slightly creamy, then the roof and 
all exposed woodwork could be different 
shades of brown or green. 

As to the planting about both of these 
houses, we suggest always the use of a few 
evergreens, for the sake of the winter effect. 
Broad-leaved evergreens, such as rhododen- 

drons and laurels, make an 


excellent background for 
summer flowering plants 
and keep a rich, polished 


green all winter. Climbing 
roses are especially suitable 
for the front entrance of 
the Dutch Colonial house 
number three, whereas 
some such vine as grape or 
wistaria would look better 
on the arbor or pergola. 
Grapes would be especially 
pleasing over the pergola 
that leads to the kitchen 
garden, not only because of 
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HOUSES PLANNED TO SOLVE 


its deep shade but also for the sake of its 
delicious fruit. Wistaria is suitable for the 
pergola on the living-room side of the house ; 
so also would be Trumpet Creeper or some 
heavy foliaged rose, such as the Lady Gay. 
The choice of climbers depends upon the 
color scheme to be used in the garden. 
Although flowers can display more colors, 
harmoniously, than an artist may make use 
of, still it is always safer to specialize on 
certain combinations, such as 
the pinks and reds (avoid all 
magentas), the yellows and 
white, or the blues, purples and 
white. Of course, a stilk of 
blue delphinium among pink 
and white phlox makes a beau- 
tiful sight, and the pink and 
white sweet peas are exquisite 
with bushy heliotrope. 

The plans of both these 
houses are capable of variations 
that will make the rooms more 
suited to individual needs. For 
instance, in house number three 
we have indicated a sewing- 
room at the head of the upper 
hall and a bath next to the 
owner’s room. <A change could 
be made in the event of an extra 
bedroom being needed by put- 
ting the bathroom where the 
sewing-room is, for the pipes 
from the bath could lead down through the 
coat closet of the little hall, then the space 
occupied by the owner’s room and bath could 
be evenly divided, making two good-sized 
bedrooms instead of one very large one. In 
both houses, also, halls have been made so 
that the maid may answer the door without 
passing through the rooms of the house. In 
the event of the mistress doing her own 
work, the little service halls could be done 
away with. 

Ilouses that make any attempt to solve 
the servant problem should be furnished 
very simply. As we have said before, there 
should not be one unnecessary article of fur- 
niture in the house. It takes courage to 
throw out “the knick knacks” that for one 
reason and another are particularly dear, 
yet the constant dusting of so many things 
that are lovely only through memory, and 
not in reality, increases the house-work and 
makes a sense of confusion in the room. 
Most houses have too many pictures upon 
the walls, and they are hung with no sense 
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of rhythm, which also adds to the restless 
feeling of the house. A great step in ad- 
vance was the universal use of rugs instead 
of the heavy carpets which could not be 
cleaned except at the annual or bi-annual 
house-cleaning periods. Velvet portieres 
have given place to those of linen and heavy 
washable material of different kinds. Fur 


niture is lighter in weight, so that altogether 
housework in the present day is 


much 
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sasier than it ever was in olden time. 

It is generally. considered that the design 
ing of small houses that are shapely and 
pleasing to look at, is more difficult than 
the making of large ones. <A small two 
story house is apt to look like a box unless 
handled with great discretion. When all 
the rooms are on one floor, however, the 
chance for a well proportioned house is far 
greater. It is much cheaper to build a two 
story than a one story house as everybody 
knows, Many people object to bedrooms 
on the first floor and insist upon two stories. 
Therefore the architect who wishes to pro 
vide an inexpensive yet comfortable small 
home, one that is well planned within, and 
beautiful without has a most difficult prob 
lem to face. 

The Touchstone Architectural Depart 
ment intends to devote special study to the 
designing of medium priced houses, houses 
such as the average man desires. We know 
that it is impossible to make any one house 
that will please all people. 
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YOUR HOUSE 


FTER the architect has finished the 

design to the home-maker’s entire 

satisfaction, and he has accepted 
the contractor’s estimate, his task is but 
just begun. The house owner himself 
should’ personally oversee every detail of 
his house. The best of workmen when 
laying a floor are apt not to put in enough 
nails to hold it firm and to keep it from 
creaking when walked upon. The house 
owner should see to it that every detail of 
his contract is carried out. He should over- 
see the mixing of the concrete, the finishing 
of the wood-work before the paint is ap- 
plied. He should not trust to the color 
chart of stains or paints, but test each on 
a piece of wood or plaster wall, to be per- 
fectly sure that the color dries exactly 
as he wishes. Though most workmen are 
trustworthy and experienced, yet no one 
save the owner himself knows exactly what 
he wishes done nor how he prefers it to 


look. 


HARDWARE that perfectly reproduces 

the old patterns can now be had by 
whoever is restoring an old home, without 
the necessity of getting them hand-wrought 
from the nearest blacksmith. 


FfRONT doors give the first key-note of 
character to the house. Though some 
portion of the house must needs be slighted, 
the front door is the last to be neglected. 
A beautifully designed doorway often re- 
deems an otherwise uninteresting house. 
ATTICE incorporated in stucco or con- 
crete houses in the form of panels set 
herizontally and perpendicularly, greatly 
relieve the bare coldness of the flat walls. 
LATTICE arches or arbors over front and 
back doorways on which roses are climb- 
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ing will make even a poor little house seem 
home-like. Sleeping porches should be part 
of the plan of every summer house, no 
matter how small. There is something mag 
netic about a night spent out-of-doors. The 
nearest that a modern man can come to 
the exhilaration of a night in the open is 
when he sleeps on an open sleeping porch 
Winds can easily be controlled by screens 
or awnings that roll up and down. Sleep 
ing out-of-doors is both wholesome and de 
lightful. 


QO UT-OF-DOOR sitting-rooms are also 

features of the modern country house 
Old New England homes were built with 
out porches. Modern ones, however, pro 
vide verandas large enough for sitting 
rooms or play-rooms for children. 


FeIRE-PROOFING a house is one of the 

most vitally important items before the 
architects and builders of to-day. There 
are fire-resisting paints for the small house 
of wood that help to a great extent. 


GLATE or glazed brick window-sills are 

used in strictly fire-proof school houses 
all stairways are enclosed in polished metal 
and wire screen and are of reinforced con 
crete construction. Thus it is almost im- 
possible to burn a modern school: house. 
However, some of the progressive designers 
make the house all on one floor, with win 
dows that reach to the ground and many 
doors, so that it can be instantly emptied 


THATCHED roofs for summer houses 

are coming into favor. Our workmen 
are learning to lay them so that they are 
water-proof and durable. 


N this department we hope to be able to 
answer the questions of any of our read 
ers who are in doubt as to what paint, 
wood, hardware, plumbing, lighting fixtures, 
hangings, etc., are needed and where to 
get them. We invite your questions. 
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THE SOCIETY OF LITTLE 
GARDENS 


HE Society of Little Gardens, while 
having for its chief object the care 
and improvement of City Yards, 
Street Trees and Small Spaces, is now re- 
ceiving many requests for advice and help 
from residents of Small Towns and Rural 
Districts. 
THE SoI. 


The best soil for a vegetable garden is 
a good sandy loam which is well drained 
and easily worked at all times. A heavy 
clay may be very much improved by the 
addition of sifted coal ashes, wood ashes 
or sand. It may be still further improved 
by the application of lime, which should 
be applied at the rate of one cupful to three 
square feet of soil, this will lighten and 
sweeten the soil as well as help to liberate 
the plant food which is in the soil. 
MAKING THE GARDEN. 

In making the garden, if possible, first 
spread a layer of street sweepings, manure 
or dead leaves three or four inches thick 
over the surface of the ground, then dig 
the ground to a depth of from six to eight 
inches, completely turning the soil each time 
so as to bring the bottom soil to the sur- 
face. The soil should be well firmed by 
either rolling or tramping, next rake the 
ground thoroughly to make a fine, smooth 
surface. A loose covering about an inch 
in depth must be left over the surface of 
the ground to prevent the loss of moisture 
from the soil. 

The ground should be cultivated 
(scratched over) at least once a week, es- 
pecially after rain. The soil should never 
be worked when in wet condition or it will 
clog together, and for this reason it is bet- 
ter to wait until it has drained a little. 
Care must be taken not to injure the plants, 
thus subjecting them to disease. 


PLANTING THE GARDEN. 


In planting the garden, there are two 
important considerations ; 1 position, 2 plac- 
ing rows. 

Regarding the position, the rows should 
run from north to south, in order to get 
the full benefit of the sun. Further, the 
taller growing vegetables, such as corn, 
beans, peas and tomatoes, should be planted 
to the north of the smaller varieties, so as 
not to shade them. In regard to placing 
the rows, they should vary in distance ac- 
cording to the demand of the vegetable 


on the soil. For instance, lettuce, radishes 
and onions, may be planted twelve inches 
apart, while corn, cabbage and beans should 
be from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 

Further, in planting are to be considered 
Companion and Succession Cropping. 

It is by employing these systems, that 
best results are obtained. 

Companion Cropping is to sow radish 
and carrot or lettuce seed together, the ra- 
dish maturing in four to six weeks, and 
the lettuce in ten to fourteen weeks. By 
this method a double crop is secured from 
one outlay of planting and cultivation. 

Succession Cropping is to sow early ma- 
turing vegetables, such as lettuce, radish, 
early beets, to be followed by the late ma- 
turing vegetables such as cabbage, beans, 
corn, etc. In choosing vegetables for suc- 
cession, one selects a leaf vegetable to fol- 
low or precede a root vegetable; for ex- 
ample, leaf vegetables are lettuce and cab- 
bage; root vegetables, beets and turnips, 
etc. By so cropping, one groups vegetables 
that select different soil elements, which 
does not so readily exhaust the soil. A 
tried expedient in succession cropping is 
to make the third planting from the legumes 
(peas, beans, etc.), which put back into 
the soil the nitrogen extracted by the other 
crops. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER. 


To grow vegetables to perfection, liberal 
quantities of commercial fertilizer as well 
as manure are needed. For a garden twen- 
ty-five feet by twenty-five feet about twenty 
pounds of a high-grade fertilizer is needed, 
applied on the surface and raked well in 
before planting is started. 

Further stimulate the leaf growth of the 
crops by applications of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied in the proportion of one-half teaspoon- 
ful to the plant, taking care not to allow 
it to come in close contact with the plant. 

Dried blood, two ounces to the square 
yard, may be used instead of nitrate of 
soda. 

Bone meal, three to four pounds to six- 
teen square feet of soil, must be well worked 
in below the surface. 


Beans—Bush Snap Beans—Half-pint of 
seed for twenty-five foot row. 

Early—Stringless Green Pod. 

Late—Golden Wax Pod. 

Early varieties may be sown the last of 
April, and for succession, at interval of two 
weeks until September. Sow the seeds two 
inches apart in the rows, which are two 
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feet apart, and cover them two inches deep. 
When growth is well started, thin the plants 
to four inches apart in the rows, and thor- 
oughly cultivate once a week by loosening 
the surface of the soil. 

Bush Lima Beans. Half pint of seed for 
twenty-five foot row. 

Variety—Burpee’s Bush Lima. 

The seeds may be sown early in May in 
drills eighteen inches apart, the seeds three 
to four inches apart in the drill, and cover 
two inches deep. Cultivate as above. 
Berrs—Half ounce of seed to twenty-five 

foot row. 

Karly Eclipse. 

Late—Ldmands Blood. 

Sow seeds for early crop in spring as 
soon as the ground is ready, in drills one 
foot apart and two inches deep. When 
growth is well started, thin out to four 
inches apart in row. for sec- 
ond crop about May Ist, winter 
use in June. 


Sow seeds 
and for 


CarnpAGE—Eighteen plants for twenty-five 
foot row. 

E-arly—Copenhagen Market. 

Late—Danish Ballhead. 

Much time and money is saved by buy- 
ing the plants, where a small quantity is 
needed. Set out the plants in the evening or 
early morning and shade with papers from 
the bright sun for the first few days. Great 
care should be taken to make the plants 
firm in setting out and press the soil closely 
to the roots without bending them. Water 
thoroughly immediately after planting and 
sprinkle loose dry soil over the ground 
to prevent the loss of moisture. Plants are 
set out in rows eighteen inches apart, al- 
lowing fifteen inches between the plants in 
the row. Late cabbage can be set out in 
July and follow an early root crop. 
Carrots—Quarter 

foot drill. 

V ariety—Danver’s Orange. 

In order to assist germination, mix the 
carrot with a few radish seed and sow 
thinly in drills as soon as the ground is 
ready. The drills are twelve inches apart 
and the seeds are covered half inch. Re- 
move the radish as soon as they are large 
enough for use, and thin the carrots to 
three inches apart in the rows. Cultivate 
weekly, leaving loose soil over the surface. 
Corn SaLtap—Half ounce to twenty-five 

foot drill. 


ounce to twenty-five 
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Sow seeds as soon as possible in the 
spring in drills twelve inches apart, and 
cover only half inch. Thin as soon as 
growth is well started to fuur inches apart 
in the row. Crop is ready for use in about 
eight weeks, and two pickings may be ob- 
tained from each plant. Seeds may be sown 
in late August or early September and pro- 
tected with hay or straw for very early 
spring use. 

Kont Rasi—tThirty plants to twenty-five 
foot row. 

Variety—Early White Vienna. 

Start seeds in February in a plant pot or 
flat placed in a warm window. Set out 
plants the end of April, nine inches apart, 
in rows eighteen inches apart. 
Letruce—Five cent packet for twenty-five 

foot row. 

Early—Burpee’s IVayahead 

Late—Big Boston. 

Middle of April, sow seeds thinly in 
drills which are one foot apart, and thin 
to six inches apart in row when growth 


starts. or succession, sow every two 
weeks until the middle of August. 


OnIONS-—Quarter 


foot row. 


ounce to twenty-five 
Yellow Globe. 

For early spring onions, plant sets or 
small onions three inches apart in rows 
twelve inches apart. These will be ready 
for use in three to four weeks. 

Sow seeds about April 15th for later 
crop in rows one foot apart and cover 
about half-inch deep. Thin plants to two 
inches apart in row, then later, when large 
enough, to three or four inches, using the 
thinings for spring onions. 


Variety—Danver's 


Preas—Half pint to twenty-five foot row. 
Early—Extra Early Alaska. 
Late—Thomas Laxton. 

For early peas, sow in April as soon as 
the ground is ready in rows eighteen inches 
apart and two inches deep. Support the 
large varieties by twigs or brush. For 
succession, plant every two weeks until 
June, and sow early varieties in August 
for late crop. 

RapisH—Half ounce to twenty-five foot 

row. ; 

Early—Extra Early Scarlet Globe. 

Late—French Breakfast. 

Sow seed the end of March or early in 
April, in drills one foot apart and cover 
about half inch deep. Thin to three or four 
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inches apart in the row. 

sow every two weeks. 

SpINACH—Quarter ounce to twenty-five 
foot row. 

Variety—Victoria Long Standing. 

Sow seeds early in April thinly in drills 
twelve inches apart, thinning to four or six 
inches in the row. For succession, sow 
every two weeks until August. Sow in 
September for early spring crop and pro- 
tect with straw if necessary during winter. 

New Zealand Spinach. 

Sow this for summer use during late 
May. This is not cut like other varieties, 
but the leaves are gathered from the stem 
while the plant continues to grow, until 
hard frost. 

Swiss CHarp—Quarter ounce to twenty- 
five foot drill. 

Variety—Giant Lucullus. 


For succession, 


Swiss Chard is grown for its leaves, 
which are used like spinach, the leaves 
being gathered from the plant when large 
enough. Sow the end of April in drills 
sixteen to eighteen inches apart, and thin 
the plants to ten or fifteen inches apart. 
Turnips—Quarter 

foot drill. 

Variety—White Milan. 

Sow in April for early crops, in August 
for late crops, in drill fifteen inches apart. 
After growth is well started, thin to six 
inches in the row. 


ounce to twenty-five 


PArsLEY—Small packet to twenty-five foot 
drill. 
Variety—E.xtra Early Curled Dwarf. 
Sow in early spring in drills, mix the 
seed with radish seed to help the germina- 
tion and press the soil well down sowing. 


PLAN FOR ROTATION CROPPING IN TOWN GARDENS 
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LET US HELP YOU MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN 


2 GARDEN for every home,” is the 
new slogan of the National Wom- 


an’s Suffrage Association. Schools 
and training camps are being organized 
under their auspices all through the country. 
There are already nearly two million women 
engaged in farm work, as laborers or fore- 
men, showing that women are equal to this 
new service. 
HE Architectural League of New York 
City has been given a tract of land on 
Long Island which, under the supervision 
of Grosvenor Atterbury, will be cultivated 
as a part of their service to the country. 
The men are divided into squads and under 
experienced leaders each squad will labor 
one-half day per week. They will culti- 
vate potatoes, corn and beans for the bene- 
fit of their country. Health and agricul- 
tural knowledge will be the personal crops 
harvested. 


ALL the smaller truck crops do better 

on a sandy loam than in one that is 
sticky or heavy. The larger vegetables, 
such as cabbage, beans, potatoes, will thrive 
in heavy soil, if it is given good fertilizer. 


HE two most vitally important crops 

which the Government is urging all citi- 
zens to raise, are first, those that can be 
kept for winter use, such as potatoes, tur- 
nips, beans, carrots, etc., and secondly, those 
that can be canned, such as peas, tomatoes, 
corn and fruits. 


POTATOES will not grow well on newly 

ploughed land; their first growth re- 
quires soft earth, well supplied with vege- 
table matter. Corn does better on sod land, 
for its does not require so much food at 
first, and by the time it needs it, the sod 
that has been turned over will be rotted 
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enough to supply it with what it needs. 
Land for potatoes must be ploughed very 
deeply, thoroughly harrowed and _ broken 
up. It is a foolish waste of time, money 
and valuable seed to attempt to raise pota- 
toes with no knowledge. 


JK.EEP melons, squash and cucumbers as 

far apart as possible, as the pollen from 
the squash will mix with the melons and 
utterly destroy their flavor. 


PLANT sun-flowers against the back 

fence. They furnish a valuable and in- 
expensive food for chickens and attract the 
birds, without whose help the garden would 
be destroyed by insects. 


CITY or suburban lot, forty by fifty 

feet, if planted and tended properly, will 
provide food for a large family all summer 
and also some for winter use. Intensive 
cultivation of even this small space will give 
astonishing results. Do not attempt such 
things as strawberries and asparagus or any 
of the fancy vegetables, but devote much 
space to bush and pole beans, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions, parsnips and such winter-keep- 
ing vegetables. For summer use plant 
peas, corn, lettuce, radishes, spinach and po- 
tatoes. Some rhubarb and _ horse-radish 
roots, also a few egg-plants and peppers 
could be set out in the corners or in the 
spaces left after early vegetables have been 
gathered. Over the fence train grapes or 
melons. Melons do splendidly when grown 
on the fence or up a trellis. When the 
melons get very large, however, they must 
be supported in a net. 


WE wish this magazine to be headquar- 

ers for all information required by our 
readers on garden subjects, and therefore 
we urge everyone to write to us freely re- 
garding any subject that they need help 
upon. We will answer their questions in 
these columns or by special letter if stamps 
are enclosed. 











BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES FOR WORK- 
ING PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 187) 


or less by all of the families who are now 
living in the little houses. The furniture 
is simple, no foolishly useless ornaments 
are to be seen, 

To quote Mr. Atterbury’s own words, 
“Collective planning and control should pro- 
duce conditions under which good esthetic 
results may be secured far more easily and 
inexpensively, whether the designing be in- 
dividual or collective. Bad as is the taste 
displayed in the average small-lot suburban 
development, it is fair to say that there is 
no problem in architectural design more dif- 
ficult than that presented by the small and 
cheap. dwelling. The irreducible minimum 
of size and cost demands the maximum of 
skill and study, if this type of building is 
to succeed from an architeciural standpoint. 
Careful consideration of the problem of the 
individual house for the skilled laborer, 
mechanic, and clerk leads to the conclusion 
that even with the most expert designing 
the best that can be attained architecturally 
under the system of detached dwellings on 
narrow lots is but a negative result—the 
elimination of the gratuitously bad and the 
mitigation of what is necessarily so.” 


HOEVER visits Letchworth, the 

first of the model garden com- 

munities founded in England, can- 

not help but wish all cities could 
have been built to a well thought out plan in- 
stead of by a happy go lucky 
chance. The same idea tried 
out in Letchworth, providing 
sach family with a little home 
of its own, a yard and a gar- 
den and plenty of sunlight, 
within easy walking distance 
of the father’s work, has been 
experimented with in various 
parts of America. With every 
renewed experiment the vast 
importance of the work was 
made obvious. People want 
a little home expressing some- 
thing of their own individual- 
ity. They are not content to 
go home at night to a shelter 
that is exactly like twenty 
other houses on the same 
street. Such a thing is an in- 
sult to any man’s sensibilities. 


FOR WORKING 





BEAUTIFUL SMALL 
ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 


PEOPLE 


Mr. Atterbury in his Indian Hill experi- 
ment and at Erwin in the Blue Ridge section 
of Tennessee has worked for every possible 
variation of the unit-plan house. The floor 
plan decided upon as embodying the needs 
of the average man’s home, receives every 
possible variation in its elevation. Porches 
are built with different designs of lattice 
work; one house is raised, another is near 
the ground; some are placed farther back 
from the street front than the others, or 
some design faces a different angle of the 
compass. In this way as may be seen from 
the photographs of the streets, great di- 
versity has been obtained. There is no 
monotonous sameness that makes the man 
feel that he is but a “cog” in a working ma- 
chine. In addition to this he can own his 
house and make any alteration upon it that 
suits his ideal. He can add a room, inclose 
a porch, remove a partition, or suggest any- 
thing that will give him a sense of develop- 
ing his own ideals. 

The little houses as may be seen by the 
photograph are charmingly designed and 
beautifully proportioned and they have that 
indefinable atmosphere that we associate 
with home. All thoughts of the trying day 
at the shops will be left behind when the 
worker enters his own dooryard. 

When homes are both comfortable and 
beautiful there is little tendency for the 
young people of the home to wander out to 
cheap places of amusement. People are 


healthier, living where sunshine fills the 
rooms and where they may have a bit of 
garden about them. 


—— — 


HOUSE AT INDIAN 


HILL; 


GROSVENOR 
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THE BIG INDEPENDENT ART SHOW 


(Continued from page 173) 


stronger ; but somehow he hits the ball. “He 
feels it coming.’ That is art. 

“After all it is hard to explain art. Your 
art is just your method and just your feel- 
ing. I, for one, cannot see Brancussy. His 
pictures seem like lecture demonstrations. 
It is all very well before a class to hold up a 
piece of an old log and say, ‘here are inter- 
esting lines and color,’ but to me that is not 
art, it is just a lesson. -But how can one 
explain and how can one teach others? They 
tell a story of Maurice who after listening 
to an art lecture said, ‘I have back of me ten 
years of a wasted life, I have been painting 
thick, and I should have been painting thin.’ 

“But back once more to the exhibition. 
If you ask me if it is possible to interest 
the mass of people in art, in what is best, 
frankly I don’t think so. And who is to 
decide what is best. The jury used to, and 
now we refuse the jury. The schools try 
to and we speak idly of the schools. In 


THE BIGGEST ART SHOW 





the main, the mass of people like only to 
see and hear and think about pleasant 
things. They like to take their art easily, 
and in a picture they like a pretty house or 
a friendly dog. A general education in art 
to my mind is utterly impossible. The 
people learn slowly and get what is essential 
by thinking. All the world today ‘knows 
the value of steam as a motive force, and 
by and by they will accept and under- 
stand electricity. The great human mind 
is enlightened by a process of filtering. It 
seems to me (once more to speak of the big 
exhibition) that will become worth while 
if the people want it. If in years to come 
we have large, poor exhibitions it will be 
the fault of the people. I am not sure that 
the confusion in looking at such an exhibi- 
tion would be lessened by separating the 
pictures into groups. In the first place it 
would be almost impossible to hang quickly 
if the Group Idea were carried out, and in 
the second place, the groups might be se- 
lected or select themselves through friend- 
ships rather than art ideals.” 





BRICK AS 
BUILDING MA- 
TERIAL FOR 
SMALL HOUSES 


HARMING to 
look upon and 
comfortable to live in 
is this brick house re- 
cently designed by 
Grosvenor Atterbury 
for Miss M. E. Tay- 
lor, built in the lovely : 
garden city of Forest Hifff 
Hills, Long Island. MH 
Being constructed of 
brick with roof of 
slate it is able to re- 
sist to a great extent 
those arch enemies, 
time and the weather. 
In color it is most at- 
tractive. The tapestry effect of the walls 
produced by the varied tones of brick laid 
with a light joint, the color introduced in the 
wood-work of pergola sun-room, doorways, 
blinds, awnings, window boxes, evergreens, 
berberis hedge and gay flowers all go to 
make up a house unusually pleasing. 
Brick as a building material for a small 
house is wonderfully satisfactory. Until re- 
cently brick was apt to be considered as 
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THE HOUSE OF MISS M. E. TAYLOR AT FOREST HILLS 


a material to be used only in large and dig- 
nified houses, but of late years because of 
the great demand for fireproof structures, 
architects have learned to design small-size 
houses of brick so that they are irresistibly 
attractive. In color they are always charm- 
ing, especially in our cold Eastern climate, 
for they give color to the street and radiate 
an atmosphere of solid comfort and resis- 
tance to cold winds and heavy snows. 











STUCCO HOUSE IN SPANISH STYLE 





STUCCO HOUSE COSTING LESS THAN $3,000; 


A STUCCO HOUSE IN SPAN- 
ISH STYLE, COSTING LESS 
THAN $3,000: BY CHARLES 
ALMA BYERS 

have 


LTHOUGH we grown accus- 
A tomed to seeing stucco used for larger 

houses it is nevertheless often charm- 
ingly employed in the small and inexpensive 
home. It can always be depended on if 
properly handled to produce a most delight- 
ful and satisfactory effect, especially where 
simple dignity is desired. The little house 
here shown is particularly interesting as a 
proof of the‘suitability of stucco as a build- 
ing material for small houses. 

This house, indeed, constitutes an excep- 
tionally attractive and desirable little home 
from every point of view. Not only does 
its exterior possess real character and 
beauty, because of its stucco-covered walls 
and its charming structural lines, but its in- 
terior is also well planned and artistically 
finished and decorated. And when it is 
known that its total construction cost was a 
little less than $3000, it becomes still more 
interesting. 

It may be described as being a California 
interpretation, on a small scale, of the Span- 
ish style. Although of decided formal ap- 
pearance its exterior radiates a suggestion 
of true hospitality; and, moreover, due to 
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well-handled detail work, its outside is quite 
artistic. 

The walls, consisting of pure white 
cement stucco over metal lath, are straight- 
lined and extremely plain, save for the slight 
indentation of the front windows. They 
extend for a distance of about eighteen 
inches above the hidden flat roof, which is 
covered with tar roofing paper and graveled, 
and into this coping effect are set short 
sections of iron grill. At each of the front 
windows are similar railings to create an 
impression of balconies. Tile-covered cor- 
nicés project over the windows, not only of 
the front, but also over those at either side 
of the chimney. The grill-work is black 
and the roofing tile of the cornices a bright 
red—which, with the white of the stucco, 
cement and woodwork, produce a most at- 
tractive color scheme. 

The little entrance extension supported by 
two small round columns is most attrac- 
tive. At each side is an artistic lighting fix- 
ture. At one side of the entrance is a ter- 
race, enclosed by a very low concrete wall, 
which reaches to a tiny pergola-porch on 
the corner. This retreat is without overhead 
covering, save for four pergola beams, over 
which vines will eventually be trained. On 
the other side, near the front, is a massive 
but simply designed stucco-surfaced chim- 
ney, while beneath the window at each side 
of it is a simple little concrete flower-box. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE IN HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


The entrance, the terrace and the pergola- 
porch are floored with concrete. The front 
door is set with six panes of glass, and each 
half of the two sets of French doors open- 
ing off the pergola side possess a like num- 
ber of glass panes, while the windows on the 
front are also of the French type. 


HOUGH the exterior conveys a pleas- 

ant suggestion of hospitality, it is in 

the interior that the home atmosphere 
becomes most pronounced for the rooms 
have a delightfully cozy appearance. The ar- 
rangement is also well planned for conven- 
ience and economy. The front door opens 
directly into the living room, and between 
it and the dining room are French doors. 
The two French doors from the corner per- 
gola-porch lead into the small breakfast 
nook and into the kitchen. From one corner 
of the living room a hall extends which pro- 
vides direct access to the two bedrooms and 
the bathroom, as well as to the kitchen. To 
the rear of the kitchen is the usual rear 
screened porch, besides a small toilet room. 
The woodwork of the interior is of pine 
throughout. In the living room and dining 
room it is enameled in old ivory, and else- 
where, except on the rear porch, it is enam- 
eled white. The ceiling of the living room 
is finished with a narrow cove, and the walls 
of the dining room have a plate-rail and a 
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paneled wainscot, while a plate-rail is also 
a feature of the breakfast nook. Hardwood 
floors prevail throughout, except in the 
kitchen, bathroom and rear screened porch, 
tile being used in the bathroom. The walls 
of the living room and dining room are cov- 
ered with paper of simple patterns and col- 
ors; a hand-painted frieze of Dutch blue 
and white is used in the breakfast nook, the 
walls of the two bedrooms are tinted—and, 
just below the picture moulding, finished 
with a hand-decorated border. The walls 
of the bathroom and kitchen, to a height 
on line with the top of the window and door 
casings, are finished with smooth-surfaced, 
hard wall plaster, marked off into six-inch 
tile-like squares and enameled like the wood- 
work. 

The living room contains an attractive 
fireplace. Mantel and hearth are of hand- 
made tile in dull blue and buff shades. Re- 
cessed into the wall at each side of the fire- 
place, beneath the windows, is a small book- 
case, equipped with glass doors. The dining 
room possesses a built-in buffet, or combined 
cupboard and sideboard ; the kitchen has an 
abundance of cupboard space, as well as a 
plaster hood for the range, a water heater, 
a draught cooler and a cabinet ironing- 
board. In the rear screened porch is a sta- 
tionary laundry tub. Each of the bedrooms 
possesses a wardrobe closet; in the hall is a 
linen closet; and the bathroom contains a 
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wall medicine-case and two corner cabinets 
of shelves and drawers, besides the usual 
fixtures. 

This little house has no basement, but it 
is heated, in addition to the fireplace by gas 
radiators. It was built in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, a suburb of Los Angeles, and was 
designed by Harold Bowles, architect, of 
the latter city. The construction cost, as 
stated, was a little less than $3000, which 
includes a garage designed to correspond 
with the architecture of the house, as well as 
all outlying cement work and all equipment. 


HOW TO REPAIR A LAWN: 
BY LAWRENCE IRWELL 


AVE you a piece of ground in front 

H of, or at the side of your home with 

straggling dots of grass meander- 

ing about here and there, and con- 

spicuous on account of the numerous bare 

spots? If you have, it needs patching at 
once. 

Do not borrow seed from some neigh- 
bor’s hay-loft, because that plan will not 
pay in the end. You are not looking for 
horse feed nor weeds, but for a rest for 
the eyes in summer, and for a plot to take 
the soreness out of feet, tired by much 
walking. 

Buy a package of seed prepared by mix- 
ing varieties of tried and true grass seed. 
You can get it at any large seed store. 
Take it home and size matters up. 

Bare spots are easy to repair, even if 
they are of considerable dimensions. With 
your rake, run over the bare spots, first 
one way and then the other. This can 
be done quickly, and a good seed bed will 
be made with little effort. Where the 
grass is thin, existing only in small spots, 
the rake should not be used, as it would 
be almost certain to uproot some of the 
precious nucleus of a lawn that is still in 
evidence. Therefore, to loosen the earth 
and give the new seed a foothold, a tool 
must be made. It is quite a simple one. 
Take a piece of board—a soap box cover 
will do—drive some wire nails through 
until it resembles a porcupine’s back. Make 
the nails extend through about an inch; 
then cover heads of nails with another 
board. Screw this in place or drive a few 
nails through both boards and clinch them. 
Then the perforator is ready, with the ex- 
ception of the handle. Find a broom 
handle. With a hatchet take a wedge- 
shaped piece off one end, so that the handle 
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will stand at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the board when it is nailed 
to it. Bring this persuader down vigor- 
ously on the bare spots and it will loosen 
the earth nicely without injuring the ex- 
isting grass. Sow the seed. Brush it over 
with a broom to cover it. Spray it with 
hose or watering can, and put it down 
with a board. You will be pleased with 
the results, if you follow these directions. 
If your lawn has bare spots shaded by 
trees or buildings, buy some grass seed pre- 
pared especially for shady places and mix 
with the regular seed. 

Remember that to spare the lawnmower 
is to spoil the lawn. Mow often. The 
grass grows thicker after each mowing 
and the short cuttings should, of course, 
be left on the lawn to protect the roots and 
help to fertilize. If the lawn is kept cropped 
it is unnecessary to rake or brush off the 
cuttings. Moreover, by leaving them on 
the grass, you will prevent the common sere 
and yellow effect so often seen. 

For fertilizer use the prepared mixture 
sold for the purpose, or sprinkle liberally 
with a combination of wood ashes and 
bone meal. 


It is impossible to make a good lawn with- 
out first class seed. Any kind will not do. 
Seedsmen have made an exhaustive study 
of the best kind for every situation. For 
instance, there is a special mixture for sea- 
side lawns composed of deep-rooting grasses 
that will thrive in the damp, salty atmos- 
phere of the coast. Such seed will produce 
a splendid thick turf if kept well watered, 
whereas, if the mixture made especially for 
inland use had been sown, the result would 
have been very poor. 

There is another mixture especially 
adapted to lawn tennis courts. It is fine- 
leaved and will not only stand considerable 
trampling but some people think it is actually 
improved by usage. For golf courses there 
is a putting-green mixture that gives a close, 
dense turf that will endure continuous 
wear. It is composed of dwarf grasses that 
interweave densely, and so forms a rich, 
velvety surface of great beauty. White 
clover makes a beautiful turf and is much 
used for country estates because it furnishes 
abundant food for bees. 

When in doubt as to what variety of seed 
to get, if you will state, when writing to the 
seedsman, whether your soil is light, heavy, 
or medium, he will advise as to the best seed. 
He is as interested in having his seed suc- 
ceed as you are in having a good lawn. 
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LET US HELP YOU FUR- 
NISH YOUR HOME 


EST, not restlessness, should be the 
aim of the interior decorator. Wil- 
liam Morris believed there should 

be a sense of mystery in every wallpaper 
and fabric intended for hangings. He got 
this by covering the ground richly so the 
observer could not read the whole scheme 
at once. Modern designers defy every 
Morris scheme of color and pattern. 
"THE new fabrics for use in the house are 
not as extreme in color or bold in design 
as they were last year. Color harmonies 
rather than color contrasts are in the lead. 
American-made cretonnes may be had in 
pattern and color to suit every need and 
they are much cheaper than the foreign 
importation. Cross-stitched linens for 
country curtains, portieres, bed-spreads and 
sofa pillows are among the newest and 
choicest of the season’s materials. 
BLOCK-PRINTED linen or silk make ex- 
tremely effective hangings for those 
who can afford to buy them or have skill 
enough to make them. Gingham in check, 
stripes and plain colors is the newest and 
most popular of all the material to be used 
this summer in inexpensive country house 
furnishing. 
HOMES must first of all provide comfort, 
yet more conveniences do not entirely 
fill the demand. They must also be beau- 
tiful. 
HE first piece of furniture is said to 
have been a stool for workmen and the 
second a stand for holding a vase before 
an altar. Thus comfort and beauty were 
the first inspirers of home furnishings. 


MODERN furniture is classically simple 

in line, therefore very beautiful. There 
is little carving or fret-work to collect dust, 
which materially simplifies house-work. 
The furnishing of a home is a reflection 
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of the individual taste, intellectual and so- 
cial development. 


SOME decorators regard the fireplace as 

the focusing spot of a room’s interest 
and build all the sense of decoration from 
it. Others take the key-note of the color 
scheme from a good rug, making the walls 
a simple tone that reproduces the body of 
the rug and echoing the colors of the pat- 
terns of the rug in vases, lamp-shades, 
pillows, curtains, etc. Still others take the 
color scheme of interior decorating from a 
Japanese print. 


‘THE two most important items of sani- 

tary importance in the house, are the 
refrigerators and kitchen sink. Kitchen 
sinks with double drain boards in one piece 
can now be had that are inexpensive yet 
can stand hard wear and are much cheaper 
in price than the porcelain ones. 
KITCHEN walls and ceiling should be 

painted, so that they can be kept abso- 
lutely clean. Sinks should be in one piece 
with the walls, so that there are no cracks 
in which germs can collect. All the wood- 
work should be as free from paneling as 
possible so no dust can gather. Shelves 
should be behind closed doors for cleanli- 
ness sake. The few that must show should 
be made of glass. 


KITCHENS in the old days were the 

most attractive rooms in the house. A 
modern kitchen properly appointed, in the 
housewives’ mind at least, is the most de- 
lightful room of the home. 


JN this department of Expert Advice we 
hope to answer any questions that come 
to us from our readers. The request for 
information will give us a clue as to what 
our readers wish to know and thus as time 
goes on this department will expand along 
the lines useful to people seeking informa- 
tion as to how to obtain home comforts as 
well as home beauty. 
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HUSK BASKETS: 
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WAY A LITTLE GIRL MAKES 
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VERY one is familiar with the para- 
ble of the foolish person who eag- 
erly searches the whole world over 

for beauty, but finds the radiant spirit not, 
until returning home, discovers it serenely 
resting in the door yard! There are many 
charming stories and much dull advice about 
the omnipresence of beauty, yet somehow 
we are prone to think we must travel far 
from home to find it. 

Here is a story of a little girl whose keen 
eyes found beauty in her father’s corn field, 
or rather in the dried brown husks that the 
reapers threw aside as worthless. Incident- 
ally she won quite a reputation and did 
much toward helping fill the family treas- 
ure box. 

We are showing a few of the baskets 
that her clever fingers have woven with no 
instruction save that gained from seeing a 
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NATURAL-COLOR HUSKS 
picture of a basket published in a maga- 
zine. She takes the tender and more deli- 
cate inside husks, dries them in the sun 
after picking them apart and then cuts them 
in strips. These she braids, then sews them 
together with waxed-linen thread, some- 
what after the fashion of the old-time 
braided rag rugs. They must be sewed 
very securely in order to hold the forms 
firmly. The baskets are shaped by holding 
the braided husks firmly or loosely as 
needed, to increase or decrease the shape 
of the basket. Much of the skill in this 
form of basket-making depends upon the 
deftness with which the braids are held. 
It is not so easy to form a perfectly sym- 
metrical basket as one side or the other is 
apt to be more loosely held, resulting in a 
one-sided effect. 

Though the natural tans and browns of 
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HUSK BASKETS ORNAMENTED 


IN NATURAL COLOR 
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the husks are lovely, she varies her color 
scheme by stains. For this she uses com- 
mon paints, thinned with turpentine, and 
through this simple medium she obtains 
wonderful autumn colors in greens, reds, 
rich blues and blacks. She has tried the 
effect of staining her baskets in order to 
give them the rich colors preferred by some. 
Sometimes the baskets are woven as are 
ordinary rush baskets; in which case, each 
bit of husk is joined to another and the 
ends are tucked under and over-lapped a 
little. 

As her dexterity increased her ingenuity 
suggested variations. One of the baskets 
we are illustrating was stained a dark 
brown and the lid was ornamented ‘with 
natural husks on top, simulating an ear of 
corn with its leaves about it. These little 
baskets she furnished as favors for Hal- 
lowe’en parties. 

Another invention of her own was the 
use of several small finely woven round 
mats, sewed together to form the base of 
a work bag. The color variations of these 
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work bags were numerous and the staining 
of the circular mats was suggested often 
by the color of the ribbon used. 

Inspiration for some of the shapes of her 
baskets was gained from looking at the 
pictures of our American Indian baskets as 
may be observed. Some of the patterns, as 
simple as the Indian’s own, were introduced 
by husks previously stained a bright green, 
orange or black. 

These baskets are firm enough to act as 
work-baskets and fruit-baskets or dainty 
enough to be supplied with a glass and serve 
as flower-holders. Lids were given some 
of the smaller baskets which were filled 
with dried rose leaves and sweet smelling 
herbs. 

How much better the results of such 
careful use of out-of-school-hours than 
aimless chatter. Long winter evenings 
were spent profitably in fashioning these 
baskets. At first they served as Christmas 
gifts, but the work soon became locally 
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famous and orders for baskets large and 
small, for all occasions began to pour in. 

Needless to say such work developed in 
her a keener appreciation of beauty and 
trained her fingers into useful dexterity. 
Too much instruction in our schools, that 
is a too strict line of instruction has almost 
destroyed the native American inventive 
ness. The native pioneer having no one to 
tell him what to de, discovered resources 
in himself, that gave his whole life rich- 
ness and interest. Our schools do much 
toward inspiring people to use their hands 
as well as their brains, their endeavor is 
distinctly to train the whole body as well as 
the mind. They teach people to weave, to 
build furniture, to make useful implements 
in the forge, but most of this instruction 
demands an obedience of the child mind to 
the course decided upon by the teacher. 

When school instruction aims toward de- 
veloping the mind that thinks for itself, 
that ventures into new realms of its own 
accord, instead of committing laws to mem 
ory discovered by older minds, then indeed 
will we find our people pushing out into 
new realms. 

This corn-husk basket-making is an ex- 
ample of what may be done with no capital, 
no outside stimulus and no experienced in- 
struction from older people. From a small 
magazine article this young girl got the idea 
of the possibility of making baskets ; having 
no reeds near at hand her ingenuity sug- 
gested corn husks, and through experiments 
she soon grew skillful in making baskets 
that served a useful purpose, developing at 
the same time her own artistic sensibility 
and training her fingers to dexterously obev 
her mind. 





THE INDEPENDENT ART 
SHOW: BY ROBERT HENRI 


(Continued from page 177) 


is homogeneous. But the Big Show should 
not be desired ; in its stead should be a series 
of exhibitions throughout the season, sev- 
eral groups in each section, presented each 
month—art for all the year and not too 
much at atime. All over the world art has 
been made into a three-ringed circus with 
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salons. All who are familiar with modern 
art history know the “salon pictures” as a 
special and very overgrown and mongrel 
breed. 

Let us have in America an open forum. 
Let us be free from juries of selection, free 
from the prize institution, free from the 
alphabet. Let us hang our own pictures, 
select our own company. Let us have art 
persistent in our lives ; let us add to the good 
taste, good judgment and to the means of 
freedom in the world. 
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“THE PALE TORRENT”: A 
STORY: BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 

(Continued from page 195) 

“I could hear you banging in here as we 
talked today. You didn’t have the silence 
working, Graf. I knew it wasn't a big 
morning for work a 

There was a quality of low shading in 
her voice. He had heard the voice of Agnes 
much this day. Her tones were low—like 
the bass string of a violin, a monotony if 
sustained. This voice was like the middle 
register of a ‘cello—ease and a laugh around 
these tones. She could go still lower. The 
strain was gone from the room. Grafely 
realized that the pitch of art which Agnes 
Robbins had sustained throughout the after- 
noon was the dependable and average con- 
sciousness of this girl—no fretfulness of 
the violin here. She was not challenged by 
novelty on the plane she was accustomed 
to inhabit. Here was a woman sure of her- 
self, sure of what she chose. Her high 
hours had nothing to do with the chivalry 
of literature, but with the chivalry of life, 
which the arts haven't covered yet, because 
the world at large is far from ready for 
straight revelation. Her face was near and 
not lower than his. 

“What did you say—I mean how did you 
get the talk started?” he asked. 

“T think I began by saying, “Tom Grafely 
belongs to me!’ ” 

He laughed again, but all lightness left 
him, and the big amazement remained of a 
man who confronts life with what seems 
like the final husk torn off. Mary Andrus 
would say that. It was true—like all else 
she had said—little perfect things that you 
could think of afterward and find round and 
whole and lasting. This woman knew the 
ruffian in him—knew the artist, knew the 
weakness and the strength. She was 
like the town, founded on mother-rock, 
built of granite—and not a living soul knew 
her tenderness but himself. 

“What did she say to that?” he asked. 

“She asked if I were not rather young to 
take such a thing for granted. I told her 
one had to be young to see that. I think she 
got what I meant. She’s the best,of her 
kind, Graf, the finest latest product of the 
old. She’s not a one-man woman. She 
wants you because you are all that she is 
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not—-you stand for all that she has not 
learned. Having you, she would sit down, 
content to watch you grow, and cease the 
strain of trying to keep your stride. One 
doesn't keep up a spurt.” 

He did not think of it as a hard test when 
he said: 

“But she thought you great, Mary. 
said it several times 

Mary Andrus smiled at him. 

Grately sat down, coming to the healthy 
negation of the male mind which denies that 
it knows anything whatsoever of woman. 
Presently he spoke: 

“She’s the best of her kind, as you say— 
and you are the unbroken future to me. 
Who am I—to stand between two such 
women for a day?” 

“That really isn’t your affair, Graf.” 
sade OM GRAFELY belongs to me,’ 

I he repeated. “I like the sound of 
that. I think I knew it the day 

you first came here. We're kids, Mary. 
We’ve known the grime and the smells and 
the bare rooms and the hard food. We 
learned our work on that route. Now that 
we've learned our work—we've got some- 
thing to say about the kids coming up— 
about the mill-girls and the street-boys 

She glanced at his brushes in the glass. 

“T wish it were light,” she said. “You've 
got it now—you're close to the thing you'll 
do, right now! There’s more to say about 
that Boy—than that he strides over the fat 
kings——” 

She went to the window and thrust it 
open. 

“Listen to them calling their papers. . 

I'll tell you why you happened to stand be- 
tween two women, and what’s more, why 
I turned to you because you came 
from them—but that’s not all—because you 
came from them and don’t forget them! 
We're goftig back to them together, Graf. 

What a woman sees great in a real 
man, he never knows, because a real man 
is lost to himself when he’s at his best. . . 
It’s a clear case between us, Graf. Some 
time we'll go to her and show her—because 
she hasn’t given up quite yet. But she'll 
see it. It’s a clear case—you and me—but 
we're not so lost in each other but what we 
can hear their voices, calling their papers. 
Why, Graf, it’s the greatest adventure of 
all—to belong to the many! Only exiles 
and real workmen know that!” 


She 
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ART NOTES 


NE of the most hopeful exhibitions 
() visited by the Touchstone Editors 
this month was the Art Alliance 
which has a display of the most interesting, 
beautiful and practical craft work, so far as 
modern textiles are concerned, ever shown 
in this country. There were one hundred and 
thirty exhibitors and two hundred and fifty 
examples of their work. The materials used 
in the main were chiffon and crepe de chene, 
decorated with great artistic ability in Batik, 
block painting and embroidery, and-tied- 
and-dyed work. There were designs that 
could be used as mural decorations of ex- 
traordinary interest and beauty and designs 
for costumes included blouses, scarfs and 
dresses and charming bits of draperies. 
“vidently there is a very strong feeling for 
color in this new textile work in America 
both in ornamenting costumes and draperies. 
\We are planning to give a fuller review of 
this work in July with pictures. 

N The Touchstone Galleries for May the 

North Room is being used for a very 
rare and interesting series of sketches by 
Van Deering Perrine. They are along the 
line of his “Drawings of His Little Son” 
shown in the May number of The Touch- 
stone. All the sketches in this gallery are 
of his own boy—swiftly executed impres- 
sions of delightful interest and motion. 
These drawings really make one realize 
what amazing beauty there is in unconscious 
motion of childhood. So much interest has 
been aroused through this exhibition that 
Mr. Van Perrine is planning to make groups 
of sketches of other people’s children— 
records of lovely childhood that will appeal 
immeasurably to all mothers. 

The South Room of The Touchstone Gal- 
lery has been filled with beautifully dec- 
orated textiles from the Noank Studios,— 
lovely designs and ornamentations that 
sometimes suggest old Javanese Batik, some- 
times Egyptian themes and color, and most 
often the delightful color sense and original 
feeling of the young people—Miss Harris 
and Miss Forest—of the Noank Studio. 
In the same gallery in connection with 
this exhibition, Miss Clement is showing a 
charming series of sketches, in which the 
quaint women and children are supposedly 
wearing clothes designed by the Noank 
Studio. 

At the Knoedler Galleries an interesting 
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exhibition of paintings is being shown oi 
what one might call the Eighteen-Ninety 
Period; charming work, full of sentiment 
and appreciation of beauty, pleasant pic 
tures to live with, pleasant to do. Cazin 
was there in the place of honor, and Maris 
and those friendly, kindly Dutch interiors 
by Kever. There is an air of distinction 
about the work of this period, a certain 
finished elegance of manner. They belong 
with good mahogany furniture and immacu 
late white woodwork and they make no de- 
mand upon one’s emotions, nor do they offer 
inspiration. 

WEAR this exhibition, at The 

Galleries, we found a collection of 

American painters. The first picture that 
catches one’s eye is Childe Hassam’s “Fifth 
Avenue—1917”—Fifth Avenue in a pelting 
winter rain with flags blowing from every 
window, reflected in the shining pavement 
and waving so thickly over the crowd of 
umbrellas that they suggest the shower of 
blossoms from apple trees late in May. 
A most thrilling and inspiring painting. A 
second of Childe Hassam’s, “The Gorge 
Appledore,” gave one a glimpse of an amaz- 
ing blue sea, seen through a narrow gorge, 
the sea and sky so blue that the atmosphere 
all about one seems blue and vibrant. In 
the first Montross gallery was a picture by 
Robert Henri, “Cathedral Woods,” giving 
one a new impression of Henri’s work. The 
woods are very heavy and thick and the sun- 
light pours through in interrupted masses, 
as its seeks its way through cathedral win- 
dows. There is the hushed stillness of the 
cathedral too. I have had the same sense 
of wonder and exaltation in the “virgin” 
forests in the Adirondacks, where there is 
no sound that does not belong in the woods 
and no light that is not tinged with forest 
colors. This picture should interest some 
of Mr. Henri’s critics who ask “why he 
only paints portraits.” The answer being, 
that he paints each time what gives him the 
greatest joy and delight in life. The place 
of honor in the Montross Galleries is given 
to Horatio Walker’s “The First Gleam.” 
It carries the great exuberant delight in 
nature that all of Walker’s early pictures 
held. The plowman has reached the top 
of the hill as the first gleam of sun strikes 
over the edge of the pasture. You do not 
feel the beauty of the picture so much as 
the beauty of that immeasurably wonderful 
morning hour. : 


Montross 











BOOK REVIEWS 


J. Alden Weir shows in this exhibition a 


warm, sweet New England hillside with a 
tiny camping party hidden in the corner of 


the meadow. It makes one homesick for 
New England, as the first glimpse of a 
Connecticut farm does, as you pass it on 
the train. 

George Bellows shows two pictures, “Day 
of Dreams” and “Boiling Surf.” “Day of 
Dreams” is intensely vibrant. 


A MOST interesting collection of artistic 

property of the late William Chase has 
been on sale at the American Art Associa- 
tion. From this collection of beautiful 
things, one gains a wider understanding of 
the type of interest that Chase had in life, 
of the great appreciation of all beauty, of 
his need of such beauty about him. We 
hope for a further review in the July Touch- 
stone. 
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THE BIRD STUDY BOOK: BY 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, SEC- 
RETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


HOUGH this book is not an official 
T publication of the Audubon Society, 

yet because it has been written by Mr. 
Pearson, who has as many grateful friends 
in the Audubon Society as there are mem- 
bers, it will be welcomed by every one of 
them most heartily. The book is not in- 
tended so much for the advance students in 
bird lore, as for the beginner, that ever in- 
creasing class of Americans who are anx- 
ious to get better acquainted with the habits 
and activities of the wild birds. Mr. Pear- 
son says that there are many valuable pub- 
lications treating more or less exhaustively 
of the classification of birds, but he feels 
that there is a need of just such a simple 
presentation of bird study of the subject as 
he has here given. 

No one in America has a better right to 
talk authoritatively of the bird life of our 
country than Mr. Pearson. He has written 
many of the bulletins of the Audubon So- 
ciety and his articles on the preservation of 
birds have appeared in nearly all the leading 
magazines. His chapters on the bird reser- 
vations of our country, our need of them, 
where they are located and his advice about 
the making of bird-sanctuaries, are ex- 
tremely interesting. He was the first one to 
suggest using old cemeteries as bird-sanctu- 


aries, and cities all over America have fol- 
lowed his instruction, planted berries and 
left tangles in the corners of old cemeteries 
until they became beautiful and valuable 
shelters for birds. Some chapters tell of 
first acquaintance with the birds, where to 
look for certain kinds of birds, what dis- 
tinguishing points to look for, how to ob- 
serve, the domestic life of the birds, lonely 
spinsters, devotion of one mate to another, 
the home-loving father bird who broods 
upon the nest while the wife flies about 
exercising her wings a bit. Others are de- 
devoted to the economic value of birds, 
civilization’s effect on the bird supply, mi- 
gration of birds and how to teach bird study 
in the schools. Whoever is familiar with 
Mr. Pearson’s devotion to the cause of 
saving egrets, will know of course that he 
has devoted one chapter to the regretable 
traffic in feathers. 

The book is well illustrated, is compact 
in size and packed full of useful information 
told with sympathetic love and knowledge 
gained from wide personal observation of 
birds in all regions of our country. (Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, Gar- 
den City, New York. Illustrated. 258 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net.) 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING, 
GARDEN EDITION: BY 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, JR. 

HREE editions of this book have proved 

the original contention of the publishers 
that there is great need for a practical book 
on rose growing for our American climate. 
Most of the rose books have been written by 
the rose lovers of England, consequently 
have not fully covered the ground for Amer- 
ican enthusiasts. The complete revisal of 
the list of the best varieties both in dwarf 
and climbing sections and also many new 
points on improvement and cultivation have 
been embodied in this volume. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company has done splendid service for 
house and garden-makers in their series of 
Practical Books of Home Life Enrichment. 
This is the latest and to a garden-maker, the 
most interesting of the entire series. The 
propagation of roses, best varieties, new in- 
troductions, hardy climbers and detailed ad- 
vice on planting, pruning, cultivation and hy- 
bridization make up a volume of reliable in- 
formation. 

Not a gardener in the country who is 
worthy of the name, but devotes some gar- 
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den space and much time to the cultivation 
of the queen of all flowers. Everyone there- 
fore who makes a garden should possess this 
book for there is scarce an angle of the 
question of rose growing that has not been 
taken up and treated with authority. From 
cover to cover the book is full of interest 
for rose-growers, is charmingly written and 
illustrated profusely with colored plates and 
half-tones. Mr. Thomas has tested every 
variety of rose recommended by the best 
growers and his description of those that 
will stand the test of our climate, is alone 
worth the price of the book. In fact, this 
beautiful volume, comprehensively and 
charmingly, covers the entire field of rose 
growing. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. Illus- 
trated, 215 pages. Price, De Luxe Fourth 
Edition, $6.00 net, Garden Edition, $2.00 
net). 


HOUSING PROBLEMS IN 

AMERICA: PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE NATIONAL HOUSING 

ASSOCIATION 

EXTREMELY interesting to every archi- 
tect and people interested in_ better 


homes, is this compilation of papers read 
before the National Housing Association by 


leading architects of America. Almost half 
of the book is given over to reports of the 
discussions following the reading of these 
papers. We have quoted at length from this 
book in the article on “Giving the People 
What They Want,” by Grosvenor Atterbury 
in this issue of THe ToucHstoNeE MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Other subjects discussed in this book are, 
how to get garden suburbs in America, the 
districting of cities, industrial housing, hous- 
ing as part of the work of a local health 
department, focusing community interests, 
etc. There are no illustrations but never- 
theless the book is one of intense interest, 
because of the importance of the subject it 
deals with, and the inspired manner of its 
presentation. (Published by Douglas C. 
McMutrtrie. 563 pages. Price, $2.50). 


MILADY’S HOUSE PLANTS: BY 

F. E. PALMER 

‘THE same in size and general make-up 
with the Garden Guide, edited by J. Har- 

rison Dick, is Milady’s House Plants, by 

F. E. Palmer. This practical little book is 

the outgrowth of a lecture given on house 
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plants before the Horticulturist Society of 
3oston, a few years ago. Not a word in the 
book has been wasted on glowing descrip- 
tion, not a plant possible to raise in the house 
but that has been considered in this con- 
densed hand-book. Ferns, palms, draczenas, 
cyclamen, carnations, geraniums, roses, 
primroses, and the Dutch bulbs have each 
received careful attention. How to propa- 
gate plants, how to transplant them from 
garden to conservatory, how to keep them 
healthy, has been thoroughly explained. 
Every person who has had trouble in rais- 
ing flowers in the house should consult this 
little book and learn how to grow them 
properly. (Published by A. T. DeLaMare 
Company, Inc., New York. Illustrated. 176 
pages. Price, paper 60c, cloth, $1.00). 

THE BOOK OF THE PEONY: 
BY MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


PRACTICAL, beautiful, historical, _ is 

“The Book of the Peony” by Mrs. 
Edward Harding, just out with the East- 
er festival, It is a compendium of 
knowledge for the professional grower, 
an inspiration for the amateur, and 
withal, most absorbing reading for the 
city people who cannot indulge in_ the 
fascinating sport of growing these popu- 
lar and beloved old-time flowers, but who 
enjoy glimpses into legendary and _his- 
toric lore. One reason for the popularity 
that this book will undoubtedly achieve is 
that Mrs. Harding has dug her knowledge 
through practical experience, out of her 
own garden. Her peony beds are among 
the finest in the country and her enthusiasm 
for this royal plant is felt pulsing vitally 
through every page of the book. It is one 
thing to possess the enthusiasm that de- 
lights in winning others to the same joy. 
It is quite another thing to be able after 
years of experimental research to pass on 
the garnered information so that amateur 
and expert are alike helped and inspired. 
This Mrs. Harding has done to a remark- 
able degree. History, mythology, soil prep- 
aration, planting, cultivation, propagation, 
best varieties, diseases and remedies, plant- 
ing charts, color lists, description of types, 
are given due and thorough attention. Yet 
in spite of this practical assembling of com- 
monplace facts, the book deserves to be 
classed among the notable publications of 
the year. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London. 259 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $6 net.) 








